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GLOSSARY OF DUTCH WORDS 

USED IN THIS WORK 
^-> 
BiLTONa— Strips of meat dried in the sun. 

Commandeer. — To command personal service or material 
for State use. 

Commando. — ^A party of Boers commanded for fighting 
or any State service. 

Drift. — ^A shallow ford. 

Field Cornet.— An important official who, in addition 
to being chief of the fighting force in his district, 
performs every branch of administrative duty for 
which no special officer is appointed on the spot In 
outlying districts he is a veritable " Pooh Bah," holding 
all the offices there are. On proclaimed goldfields he 
ranks below the Mining Commissioner. 

Grondwet.— The Constitutional Law of the State. 

I.D.B. — Illicit Diamond Buying. 

Indaba. — Kaffir name for a serious conversation or con- 
ference ; largely used in conversation by Afrikanders. 
Inspan. — To put horses or oxen to the cart or waggon. 
Kersu — A fellow ; as '* mooi kerel,'' a nice fellow. 

Koos. — Cousin. Young men &miliarly address each 
other as '*koos." 

Kwaai, — Strict ; particular ; sharp. 
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viii Glossary 

LanddrosT.^A chief stipendiary magistrate. 

Mining Commissioner.— The chief Government official 
on a proclaimed goldfield, having control over all 
matters relating to the soil. Is the Government 
nominee on every representative body. 

Nachtmaal. — The quarterly celebration of religious 
worship, to whicb Boer &milies travel long distances. 
It is the one universally-observed social gathering, 
and is made a general holiday, lasting two or three 
days. 

Neef.— Nephew ; used by elders in addressing youths 
^uniliarly. 

OOM. — Uncle. Elderly men are generally addressed as 
" oom " by juniors. 

Oprecht.— Sincere ; reliable. 

OUTSPAN. — To unharness and release horses-«nd oxen. 

Predikant. — A minister of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
The Predikant is held in great reverence by the Boers, 
the Doctor ranking next. 

Raad.— The Parliament 

Raadzaal.— The Parliament House. 

ROOIBAATJE.— Red jacket ; British soldiers. 

ROOINEK. — Red neck ; a contemptuous name for English- 
men. 
SCHELM.— A rogue ; a rascal. 
SCHRICK.—A sudden fright. 

Sjambok.— A switch of rhinoceros hide, always carried by 
a Boer ; pronounced " shambok." 

SkoFF.— Kaffir word for food. 

Slim.— Cunning ; artful ; tricky. 

Smoucher.— A pedlar. 



Glossary ix 

SOUPIE.— A tot of liquor. 

Stands. — Building plots, 50 feet by 50 feet, or 50 feet by 
loo feet. 

Sterk.— Strong. 

Stoep. — ^The raised portion surrounding all South African 
houses forming a verandah; the most frequented 
part of the house. 

Taal.— The Dutch /a/«> spoken by the Boers. 

Tante. — ^Aimt. Elderly women are addressed familiarly 
as**tante." 

TiCKlE. — ^A threepenny piece ; the smallest coin circulating 
in the Transvaal. 

Transport Rider. — One who conveys goods by ox or 
mule waggon. Transport riding was the main source 
of income to farmers before the construction of rail- 
ways» "■' 

Trek. — To journey by ox-waggon. 

Trek Chain.— The chain by which the oxen draw the 
waggon. 

Tronk.— The jail. 

Veld. — The open country. 

Verneukery.— Low, petty cheating ; knavery. 

Voortrekker.— A pioneer. The first Boer arrivals in 

the Transvaal. 
Vrachter.— Really ! Truly ! A much-used interjection. 



AT^/^.— The "V in Dutch is always pronounced "F," 
the "D" at the end of words is always pronounced "T." 
Thus, "VeW is pronounced Felt\ and "Vrededorp** 
Free-de-dorp. 
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PREFACE TO THE NEW 
EDITION 

Barely ten years have passed since the first 
appearance of this little volume, yet during that 
short period the conditions it describes have 
ceased to exist, and are already indistinct in the 
haze of history. Probably in another decade 
that history will have become allied to myth, 
and Nick Grobler and his congeners regarded 
as the grotesque creations of an imaginative 
writer. 

In hope of averting, or at least retarding an 
undeserved judgment of posterity, the author 
seizes the opportunity afforded by the issue of 
a new edition to assure a wider public of what 
has, from the first, been recognised in South 
Africa — namely, that his portrait of a Transvaal 
official of the old regime is not a caricature; 
that not one character or incident has been 
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xii Preface to the New Edition 

invented, but that each and all have had their 
prototypes in actuality. It is interesting to note 
that while the- English reviewers unanimously 
chose to treat the story as a piece of political 
satire, the South African press saw in it only 
a matter-of-fact narration of familiar common- 
places ; and while the Spectator hailed it as " the 
most brilliant piece of political irony that we 
remember to have appeared for thirty years," 
the editor of the Boer organ, De Potchefstroomer, 
expressed surprise that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment should have wasted public money in 
buying up an edition with a view to suppressing 
a work that simply retold old stories of official 
shortcomings that were neither funny nor serious. 
Much as the author appreciates and would 
like to de3erve the flattering eulogium pf the 
Spectator^ truth compels hin[j to admit that the 
estimate of the Boer journal is more accurate. 
He has merely collected a bunch of repre- 
sentative flowers of the Veld. All that he can 
legitimately claim as his own are the method 
of arrangement and the thread that binds them 
together. 

DOUGLAS BLACKBURN. 

April X908. 



AUTHOR'S NOTE 

To South Africans generally, and Uitlanders 
particularly, no explanation of the following 
pages is necessary, but for the guidance of 
readers only slightly acquainted with the 
Transvaal and the conditions of life therein, it 
has been thought desirable to give some idea 
of the scope and character of the book which 
would help them to a proper understanding of 
it For this purpose I think I cannot do better 
than quote the following from a notice of the 
coming volume which appeared some time ago 
in a Transvaal newspaper : — 

'' It has long been a matter for surprise that 
the official side of the Transvaal has never yet 
been laid under contribution for a literary work 
of more than transient interest Cwisidering 
the rich store of virgin material to hand and 
the vast clientele interested, directly and in- 
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xiv Authors Note 

directly, in the country, the market is assured 
and sufficient to tempt any publisher. The 
difficulty, so far, has been the want of a man 
capable of handling the subject. No newcomer, 
whatever his literary gifts, can be trusted to 
describe the Transvaal Boer in his many 
aspects. To know him, one must have lived 
with him, speak his language, and have at once 
a broad sympathy for his limitations, and a 
sense of humour to present them in an attractive 
form. The task has at length been undertaken 
by one eminently qualified, and we have been 
favoured with a perusal of the MS. of his work, 
which, under the title of Prinsloo of Prinsloos- 
dorp, will shortly be published. It is absolutely 
the first attempt on the part of a qualified writer 
to depict the Transvaaler as he is under the new 
dispensation. Globe trotters by the score have 
given more or less inaccurate pictures of the 
Boer on the farm and the veld'^ of Cape Colony, 
but no one has shown him in the town and in 
the official ring — the Boer that is destined for a 
long time to loom large in the public eye at 
home; the slim^ narrow, yet interesting, Boer 
who is our lord and master and the incubus on 
the progress of the Transvaal. 

^ See Glossary for meaning of Dutch words. 



Author's Note xv 

" The book takes the form of a biography of 
Piet Prinsloo, a voortrekker from Cape Colony, 
who goes through the mill of Transvaal official- 
dom from Field Cornet to Mining Commissioner, 
is the fortunate vendor of a gold farm and the 
founder of the dorp that bears his name. The 
author, who knows the dorp, Pretoria, and the 
Rand equally well, gives us a delightfully vivid 
and humorous picture of the ways that are dark 
and the tricks that are not always vain of slim 
Piet and his congeners, and, altogether, has 
produced the truest and best Transvaal sketch 
we have yet seen. The biography is supposed 
to be written by the son-in-law of the defunct 
Piet, and his avowed object is to vindicate the 
memory of his much-maligned relative. The 
author has admirably caught and illustrated 
that artlessness and delightful inconsequence of 
reasoning and judgment that is so characteristic 
of the unsophisticated Boer official, exemplified 
in such verdicts as that given by the Boer jury 
the other day who acquitted the defaulting 
Florida postmaster on the ground that he 
only stole £/^ out of a possible ;^20oo, and 
the never-to-be-forgotten apology of President 
Kruger in the wire scandal: *My officials 
are not too well paid, therefore there is no 
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harm in their speculating with public money.' 
N^ver before has the 'civilised' Boer and 
his ways been so effectively and faithfully 
pourtrayed." 

THE AUTHOR. 



FOREWORDS 

The removal of my father-in-law, Piet Prinsloo, 
to a better world by dropsy, and of myself to 
Rhodesia by the machinations of the Hollander 
clique in Pretoria, have given me occasion and 
leisure to write and publish in safety much that 
is necessary for the vindication of the character 
of a father of his country and founder of the 
dorp that bears his name. At the same time I 
take the opportunity to show how the presence 
of the Hollander and Uitlander in the Transvaal 
has ruined the character of the Afrikander. Of 
the wicked conspiracy by which I was forced to 
resign my positions of Public Prosecutor, Market 
Master, and Small-pox Tax Collector I shall 
have something to say in a later chapter; for 
the respect which we Afrikanders bear for our 
seniors compels me to set aside my own 
grievances in favour of the greater ones of my 
dead relative. I am particularly anxious to do 
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this without delay, because the Uitlander Press 
of the Rand and many reptile journals in Cape^ 
Colony and the Free State have repeated, under 
the guise of an obituary notice, many of those 
calumnies which Piet Prinsloo was too magnani- 
mous and proud to deny or avenge when living. 
And here it is proper to state that the true 
reason which induced Oom Piet to remove from 
the Transvaal to Rhodesia was not, as wickedly 
suggested by the Land en Volk newspaper, 
to obliterate himself and shirk the action he 
brought against that paper, but rather that he 
might, by residing out of the country, the more 
easily resist the temptation to have his traducers 
dealt with by a court of justice. Those who 
know the strained state of feeling existing in 
the Transvaal at the time referred to need 
not be told that, had Oom Piet gone on with 
his prosecution of the editor, the punishment 
awarded would have been so severe, and would 
have aroused such bitter feelings among the 
Uitlanders, that trouble would have resulted. 
It was to save his beloved country from reproach 
that Piet Prinsloo, as a true patriot and member 
of the New Reformed Church, generously for- 
gave his enemies and refused to take shelter 
behind the new Press Law. 
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So numerous are the base inventions of his 
enemies that I feel at a loss how to begin to deal 
with them ; and were it not for the literary 
reputation I gained as the Prinsloosdorp corre- 
spondent of the Volksstem and a frequent con- 
tributor to 0ns Volky I should not hesitate to 
place the task in other hands. But I fear that 
were I to do that the enemies of my late father- 
in-law would say that I was afraid to speak out 
on matters of which I best knew the inside. 
After great consideration I have decided to tell 
all the chief events in the life of Piet Prinsloo, 
leaving the story to refute the many wicked and 
libellous sayings that cling to his name, and to 
put to shame his detractors by telling the truth 
as far as in me lies. 

I am aware that in telling the story as I 
purpose I shall lay myself open to be much 
misunderstood ; indeed, I shall not be surprised 
if I be accused of doing the very thing that I 
have complained of in others — namely, revealing 
secrets of the career of my father-in-law best left 
untold. But if I should so err, it will the more 
surely assist me in my great object, which is 
to show how the character of the Transvaal 
Afrikander has been influenced for evil by the 
combined wickedness of the English Uitlander 
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and Hollander — particularly the latter. I think 
that the fair-minded, oprecht man will be bound 
to confess that if Piet Prinsloo had faults — and 
although I married his daughter and taught 
him law, I admit he had many — yet they were 
not part of his nature, but came from the seed 
of bad example, from temptation to which he 
had not been used, and the smallness of the 
salaries paid by the Transvaal Government. 

It is always hard to persuade those who judge 
us Afrikanders by the spoiled samples on the 
Rand, that we are by nature honest, upright, and 
hospitable, and always addicted to making no 
charge for forage or food when we know that 
the traveller who outspans at our farms has no 
money to pay. Indeed, in the early days of our 
innocence there was very little money in the 
country, and a stranger who showed that he 
carried gold was ofttimes wrongly Suspected of 
being an English spy. Thus it came that we 
were hospitable and made no charges, for we 
had not learned the use of money, but took 
cattle, sheep, and produce in payment for our 
services or our kindnesses freely bestowed. 

Since I have lived amongst the Uitlanders 
and learned to know them I have thought that 
our people made a great mistake in being kind 
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to them in those early days, for they have given 
us Boers a bad name, saying we are foolish 
and unlearned, which encouraged freshcomers 
to rob us, a custom they have maintained even 
to this day. 

How often do we read stories told in derision 
of the Boer which should only be told in his 
honour ? There is, for example, the story about 
Piet's uncle, Gert Ferrerai. He once sold a 
horse to a Rooinek whom he knew, who paid 
him not in money, but with a writing called a 
" promissory note." Gert carried it in his pocket 
for six years, till it became worn out and dirty. 
So he found out where the Rooinek was living 
and got the Predikant to write him a letter, 
asking him to give him a new writing, because 
the old one was getting torn. They printed 
this story in some book, and for a long time 
Rooineks used to try to pay in such notes instead 
of gold, which caused grave trouble and losses. 

Despite the hard things said of him, I know 
that Piet Prinsloo was as good a Colonial Boer 
as any man could desire to be related to 
by marriage. If his faults were many it was 
because so much was made of them by his 
enemies. I shall tell at length and truly the 
many instances in which he suffered at the hands 
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of the Uitlander, for they will explain the very 
strong feelings he held against them to the day 
of his death, and make clear the few actions by 
which he paid them back, " in their own coin," 
to use an English saying. 

I do not wish it to be thought that I approve 
of all the conduct of Piet Prinsloo after he had 
attained to wealth, for I hold with those who 
say there is no excuse for a full man to steal his 
neighbour's biltong. I cannot forget that a great 
Englishman named Lord Bacon did what Piet 
Prinsloo was accused of doing — he took money 
to give judgment in favour of the briber. Lord 
Bacon was a Chancellor, which is even higher 
than a Landdrost, and much better paid, yet he 
was not so severely abused in the papers as Piet 
Prinsloo has been. These spiteful criticisms and 
exposures caused Piet great sorrow — not that he 
cared what people said or thought about himself; 
what most angered him was to know that these 
exposures caused the Uitlanders to think evil of 
the Transvaal, and write untrue things of other 
officials. This is why he worked so hard to get 
the new Press Law made, though I am thankful 
that he has not lived to see the great failure of 
that necessary law against the taking away of 
men's characters. 



PRINSLOO OF 
PRINSLOOSDORP 

CHAPTER I 

THE UPBRINGING OF PIET PRINSLOO 

There is little need to remind Afrikanders 

that the family of Frinsloo is one of the best 

known in South Africa, The original Edict 

of Nantes served upon Jacobus Piet Prinsloo 

the Huguenot, compelling him to trek to South 

Africa, exists to this day, preserved in the 

Bible of the Prinsloos of Assvogelkop, Cape 

Colony. People learned in the history of the 

Colony know that wherever there has been 

action, civil or martial, there was a Prinsloo 

to be found. Lest, however, some may blame 

Piet Prinsloo for some of the discreditable acts 

of those members of the Prinsloo family who 

betrayed Graaf Reinet to the English in 1680, 

I would mention that there are two branches 
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2 Prinsloo of Prinsloosdorp 

of the family, and that the Graaf Reinet traitors 
belonged to the other one, as my father-in-law 
has often explained. 

The birth of Piet was attended by circum- 
stances of sadness and depression. He was 
the thirteenth child by the third wife of that 
Hans Prinsloo who led the Burghers against 
the English tax collector whom they justly 
killed at Oliphant's Kloof. The year of Piet's 
birth (183s) was the one wickedly chosen by 
the British Grovernment for the ruin of the 
Colonials by freeing their slaves. Hans Prinsloo 
owned many, and according to the rate of com- 
pensation awarded, he should have received 
;f 600. But the Government, instead of paying 
in honest gold, did what all Englanders are 
fond of doing to this day : they gave the owners 
pieces of paper called " Treasury Bills," payable 
in London. Now, it was foolishness to expect 
poor Boers to travel to England, of which they 
knew nothing, and cash these bills, so they fell 
victims to the rascally Englanders who went 
round the country offering to go to London 
and collect the money. Hans Prinsloo was 
deceived by one of these Rooineksy who told 
him that the English Government had no more 
money, which was why they paid in paper. He 
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The Upbringing of Piet Ptinsloo 3 

so frightened him that Hans sold him the 
bill for ;f 20. Some years afterwards he heard 
that the Rooinek went to London and got the 
£600 in good gold, besides large sums more 
on bills that he had verneuked out of other 
Boers in the same way. Thus it was that 
when Piet came into the world he found his 
family so poor that they had to farm with 
hired Kaffirs, and even had sometimes to work 
themselves. Little wonder that the name of 
Englander was hated by him all the days of 
his life, and that he distrusted all kinds of 
written papers! 

Piet grew up with his brothers and sisters 
on the farm at the Paarl, and early gave signs 
of having great courage and love of liberty. 
He was a bold young kerel^ and did many 
things that caused his father loss and sorrow. 
It was he who, when there was no fresh meat 
on the farm for many weeks, because it was 
too dear to buy, would break the leg of an ox 
in the trek-chain, and tell his father that the 
beast had struggled and himself caused the 
break. The ox being no longer any good for 
pulling he would be killed, and the family had 
fresh meat. 

For a short time Piet was taught at a farm 
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school by an old German teacher whom he 
hated, because he pressed him to learn cypher- 
ing. But the schooling did not last long, for 
one day Piet finished the master, though no 
one knew then how it happened. It came 
about this way. Piet and the old German 
were riding to a distant farm when they had 
to cross a river in flood. The old man could 
not see well and had to a3k Piet which were 
the bad places in the ford. Piet showed him 
a place where the current was deep and strong 
and the teacher was carried away, so there 
was no more schooling. In the after days Piet 
often regretted that he had done this thing, 
for, said he: 

'' Had I been able to cypher and read writing 
as the old teacher wished, I should not have 
been verneuked by so man/ Rooineks!' 

He always believed that these visitations 
came as a punishment for the accident to his 
teacher, and he taught his children always to 
treat their school teachers kindly, even if they 
did not like them. He would often tell them 
stories of his youth, and strove hard to make 
them honest, because it was more profitable. 

Once when he was a small kerel he went with 
his father to sell forage at a store twenty-four 
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hours distant While his father bai^ained the 
price, young Piet filled his pockets with tins of 
sardines. But the storeman saw him, and grew 
so angry because Piet's pa would not chastise 
him as if he had been a Kaffir, that he would 
not buy the forage. Hans therefore had to trek 
six hours further, and on the way the lightning 
struck the waggon and killed four oxen ; which 
shows the wickedness and danger of stealing 
even sardines. 

Piet often told this story to his children, with 
many others of a religious nature, and none 
of his sons have ever been imprisoned for 
theft 

Piet remained on the farm until his eighteenth 
year, when his father and brothers and most of 
his relations quarrelled with him on grounds 
perfectly unjust, as he has often assured me ; so 
he trekked with a borrowed waggon and oxen 
across the Orange River. Being short of Kaffirs 
to go with him, and having no money, he wrote 
a letter in the name of his uncle, who was Field 
Cornet, ordering the jailer to give him four 
Hottentot prisoners to help get in the mealie 
crop. The jailer, being able to read only the 
name, gave up the " boys," and Piet kept them 
for nearly four years without pay, telling them 
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that if they made trouble he would send them 
back for breaking out of jail. 

So great was the moral influence Piet had 
upon these " boys " that when a month later he 
was wrongfully imprisoned at Bloemfontein on a 
charge of stealing the waggon and oxen with 
which he made the trek^ they stayed in the town 
working for wages, which they gave to him. 
Often, too, they would help him in the difficult 
and tiring task of working on the roads, for which 
he volunteered while staying in the jail. 

The story of his escape has often been untruly 
told. The truthful version, which I have had 
from his own lips, is this : 

The jailer was a man who had learned from 
Englanders to drink French brandy in large 
quantities, a habit for which Piet frequently 
rebuked him, as it was not patriotic to use 
imported drink when Dop brandy, made in the 
country, could be had. On one of the occasions 
when he had accompanied Piet to visit a canteen 
in the town, the jailer, notwithstanding his solemn 
promises to Piet not to forget himself, but to 
return early to the tronk, got very drunk. Piet 
tried his hardest to get him back to the jail, but 
in vain ; so by way of punishing him for his want 
of moral courage, Piet gave him a thrashing with 
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his own sjamboky and refused to take him home. 
Instead, he gathered his " boys " together and a 
Scotch cart and four oxen, and trekked across 
the Vaal into the Transvaal. The drunken jailer 
lay in the veld all that night, and was punished 
by being removed to BoshofT, where he was made 
Chief of Police. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE VOORTREKKER 

When Piet Prinsloo first came to the Transvaal 
it was very different to what it is to-day. The 
Republics of Potchefstroom, Utrecht and Lyden- 
burg were quarrelling with each other for 
independence or mastery of the entire country. 
They wanted much to fight, but cartridges cost 
three and four shillings a dozen, and there was no 
money in the land, so that £2$ would make any 
Republic victor. Piet, being j/jw, would not 
join any party till he knew which would win. 

Soon after he arrived he married Katrina 
Petronella Charlotte Erasmus, eleventh daughter 
of old Niklaas Erasmus, who brought him a 
three-thousand morgen farm at Potchefstroom, 
;f 200 in gold and English banknotes, a fine set 
of china plates and cups, and her own coffin. 
Piet had found a lot of stray oxen on his trek 
from Bloemfontein, so that, with his waggon, he 
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was very well off, and soon became a man of 
importance, for there were not many Boers 
in those parts who had two hundred sovereigns, 
and he was pointed out as the right man to 
be Field Cornet, which lighted the vM of his 
desire. 

Katrina, too, desired much that her man should 
be Field Cornet, for young Nick Keet, who should 
have married her when she was fourteen years 
old, had been made one, and she wanted much 
to spite the girl he had married instead. So 
she gave her man no rest, but day and night 
talked of how great a thing it was for a man 
to be Field Cornet, which was more true in those 
days than now, when a Mining Commissioner is 
the greatest man. Then the pay was small for 
all officials, and often they had to wait many 
months for something on account. But Katrina 
said: 

" What matters it if the pay is small and un- 
certain ? Is it not a great thing to be able to 
call out on commando men who have not been 
friendly to you, and compel them to fight Kaffirs 
when they are afraid ? And does not the Field 
Cornet take charge of the goods of people who 
die strangers in the land until their friends can 
come for them, which is generally never ? And 
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is not a Field Comet a man that all desire to be 
friendly with lest he should make them obey the 
law? And does he not receive presents from 
those whom he excuses from serving ? " 

This was how Katrina talked day and night, 
till Piet grew angry. 

" How can I," said he, " be Field Comet while 
Oom Jaantje is yet living, and there is no empty 
place?" 

But it availed naught, for vrauws will not listen 
to words of reason when their hearts are set on 
things. At last Katrina saw the wisdom of what 
her man said, and she asked all her relations (of 
which she had hundreds) if they knew of a Field 
Comet who was old or likely to die. 

After much inquiring she heard that her uncle, 
Jan Coetzee, Field Comet of Rustenburg, was 
not only old, but had leamed the vices of the 
Englanders, and drank too much French brandy 
and whisky. So she made a plan. 

" Piet," said she, "you shall go to Rustenburg 
and stay with my uncle, and take cases of brandy 
and make him drink heavily." 

They waited till a transport rider was going 
to Port Elizabeth, and gave him ten sovereigns 
to buy as much French brandy as the money 
would get. In six months Piet got the brandy 
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and inspanned his oxen into his best waggon 
and trekked to Rustenbui^. 

Oom Jan was pleased with the present, and 
sat up late that night with Piet drinking, so that 
he had no prayers for the first time for many 
months. Now Oom had married for his third 
wife Kaatje Liebenburg, who was but young, 
being only sixteen, and without experience, so 
that she could not master her man like an older 
vrauw. At first she would have broken the 
bottles, but she was in fear of Oom Jan, so she 
went to bed and thought out plans. 

" Why," thought she, " does my nephew come 
with dear French brandy if it is not that he 
wants to get favours from my man while he is 
drunk?" And she made a good plan to talk 
with Piet and find out from his own mouth what 
he was doing. 

Next night she made no trouble because the 
two sat long drinking, but stayed with them and 
pretended to drink too, though it was from a 
bottle she had well weakened with water. Jan 
got drunk very soon that night, and while he lay 
sleeping on the floor, Kaatje worked her plan 
upon Piet. She was very pleasant to look upon, 
and had a way of making all the young kerels 
do her will, even though they had vrauws. She 
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made Piet drink yet more brandy and then 
helped him to talk about himself, which was not 
hard, for Piet's tongue was always in harness 
ready for the trek^ which caused him much 
trouble in life. This night he must have told 
Kaatje all^ his plan to be Field Cornet, though 
he says he did not ; but when men are full of 
dop and young vrouws full of curiosity, it is 
always the women who win. 

Next day Kaatje kept Piet hard at the bottle 
till he took ^ick. Then Kaatje secretly sent a 
messenger for the Predikant. 

Now it happened that this minister was what 
in English they call "teetotal," and used to 
saying hard things of all who drank, even if 
they did not have to sleep after it. While the 
messenger was riding Kaatje came to Piet. 

''Nee/;; said she, "I have heard that the 
Predikant is coming to beg your brandy to give 
to the sick. He is a great hypocrite, and drinks 
it all himself, and makes as if he does not know 
the taste. I want you to make him ashamed, 
and talk to him as if all the Boers in the Trans- 
vaal know of his drunkenness, for we dare not 
talk as we would wish, for he is our Predikant ; 
but you are not in his district and need not fear/* 

So Piet said he would say all that she wished 
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and more. And Kaatje kissed him and gave 
him a big soupie of brandy and then another, 
and waited for the Predikant. 

When the minister came Piet was like a 
Rooinek for noise and drunkenness. Before the 
Predikant could say " Hou goat it ? " Piet began. 
He called him a jackal in the kraal^ who could 
not stand because he was so full of brandy, and 
made the room smell of it 

" We know of you and your brandy-drinking, 
even in Potchefstroom," said Piet. 

What he said in all is not fully known, but 
never was a Predikant so foully traduced. 

" Is he often like this ? " he asked of Kaatje. 

" Always, Predikant ; at least he has been so 
all the time he is here." 

And the Predikant went away; and so did 
Piet's chance of ever being Field Cornet of 
Rustenburg, for the Predikant is a strong man, 
and no one dare vote for a Field Cornet whom 
he said was not fit to belong to the Church. 

When Piet grew sober next day Kaatje told 
her man all that Piet had said to the Predikant, 
and how that he had come to spy the nakedness 
of the land and be FieW Cornet So Oom Jan 
said hard things to Piet, who inspanned and 
trekked back to Potchefstroom, thinking hard 
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how he should make himself clear with Katrina, 
for he had lost the brandy and his chance, and 
Katrina was a kwaai vrouw, and Piet found 
it not easy to make her believe what was not 
true. That was a bad and sorrowful treky but 
it made Piet think out a fresh plan, of which 
I shall now tell. 

After he had made peace with Katrina, which 
took many days, he told her what he had 
thought on the road from Rustenburg. 

I have said that Piet had sat quiet while 
the rival parties in the country fought for the 
mastery in the Transvaal. On the way back he 
learned that the Potchefstroomers were making 
the most headway, so after talking it over with 
his wife, as all good Boers do, he threw in his 
lot with them by lending the Government £2^ 
to pay for the transport of cartridges they had 
bought in Natal, but could not get through for 
want of money. Later on, Piet did more: he 
lent them £60 to pay off arrears of salaries to 
the Field Cornets and the State Secretary, which 
saved the Republic, for if these officials had not 
been paid they would have gone over to the 
Lydenburgers, and as they had over 600 
cartridges among them, this would have given 
the victory to that Republic. 
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In the fighting that now broke out Piet did 
not take a part, but secretly lent money in small 
sums to all parties, so that whichever won would 
be indebted to him and would have to give him 
some office, so that he might get back his loans 
and something over. Piet's aid at this time was 
very valuable, for cartridges had gone up to 
fourpence apiece, which made war very expen- 
sive and a thing not to be lightly undertaken. 
Still, matters moved very slowly, because, having 
few cartridges, the Boers had to talk more than 
fight, which filled the time very slowly, and 
made it that Piet was obliged to ride transport 
to earn money, for all he had was now lent to 
the Governments. 

Piet was very sore at this, but the end showed 
that it was good that he was not paid, for when 
the diamond fields were found he made more 
money than he could have done, even if he had 
been Field Cornet It was the illicit trade that 
first brought big money to him, as it did to 
many men now great and rich on the Rand, but 
not by fraud and wickedness, as in their cases. 

Piet had been riding transport to Kimberley 
two years, and one morning he was on the 
market with his waggon when two men — 
English Rooimks—csLmQ and said : 
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" Piet, do you want to make ;f i S ? " 

"Ja," said Piet, for he now loved to make 
money. 

"Then," said they, "if you will take us to 
Bloemfontein in your waggon we will give you 
that," to which Piet quickly agreed, for it was 
good money for going so short a distance out of 
his road. Being quite honest, he did not think it 
strange that men should wish to pay the same 
money to travel by slow waggon as they would 
be charged for a quick Cape cart. Nor did he 
even think it still stranger that the men should 
want him to pick them up two hours out on the 
road. It is true that he spoke about it in the 
canteen, but not because he thought it strange, 
but to boast of his good bargain. 

As it happened, this was the one time in his 
life that Piet let his tongue slip to his own 
profit, for a man who heard him boast asked 
him what the men were like, and Piet told him. 
Then said the man : 

" I am a detective, and these men are carrying 
out a parcel of stones. You must be slim and 
hold your tongue and do all they wish, and see 
everything. When we catch them we shall pay 
you more than the ;f 15 they will give you." 

Next morning at sun-up Piet began his trek^ 
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and, when he came to a kloof he knew well, the 
two men came out and got on the waggon, and 
lay under the tilt. An hour later Piet heard 
horses coming fast behind, and looking back, 
saw four policemen, but he said nix^ though his 
heart came into his mouth, for he saw that 
his passengers carried revolvers, and he feared 
there might be shooting, which he did not 
love. 

Presently the men heard the horses too, and 
looked very scared, but only whispered together. 
Still Piet made no sign, but sat quiet Then 
his heart gave a great jump, for he felt a hand 
go into his side pocket, and he knew that the 
parcel of diamonds had been passed to him. At 
first he would have cried out, but, when he 
thought, he knew no harm could come to him 
as the police did not suspect him. 

When the detectives came up they ordered 
the waggon to stop, and while two of them 
made the two **I.D.B.'s" strip off every bit of 
their clothing, the others searched the waggon, 
even under the iron tyres and the nut bolts. 
Meanwhile the two men stood and laughed, and 
asked the police if they had searched the horns 
of the oxen and other impossible places, which 
made the police very angry, especially when 
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which he marked so that he might find it again, 
and went on to Dirk's store, carrying the two 
stones in his mouth, meaning to swallow them 
if the police should change their minds and come 
back. But nothing happened, for he was now out 
of their jurisdiction, and he got to Dirk's place. 

When he got word in private, he said : 

"Dirk, if you found two diamonds on the 
market at Kimberley, what would you do with 
them?" 

Dirk laughed as he said : 

** I should go to Dirk Hartogh and ask him 
what he would give me for them." 

Then Piet showed the sample stones to Dirk, 
who was very pleased and offered ;f 30 apiece. 
He brought out the money and put it into Piet's 
hand, for Dirk was often honest when he bought 
stones, knowing that if he were not he would 
earn a bad name, and have no more customers. 

But being himself a Boer, like Dirk, Piet knew 
the ways of those who had been spoiled by the 
RooinekSy and it was a long time before his faith 
in Dirk grew strong. 

At last he told Dirk that there were over a 
hundred better stones in a place known only to 
himself, but he would not tell where it was until 
Dirk brought out a bag with one thousand 
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sovereigns, and told Piet they were his if he 
produced the stones. 

Piet had never seen so much gold before, and 
he agreed to take Dirk to the ant heap ; which 
he did. Dirk took the stones he found there, 
and handed over the money on the spot, and 
Piet went to his farm very happy and glad that 
there was '' I.D.B.," although before he had said 
hard things about it, not having made profit 
out of it Still, being honest by nature, he was 
sorry that he had not given the fifteen pounds 
back to the men who had brought him such 
fortune. Katrina, however, did not agree, for 
said she : 

** They were great rogues and would have got 
you trapped." 

When Piet counted the money paid by Dirk 
he found it ;^20 short, and he was no longer 
sorry that he had not returned the men their 
passage money. 

Piet now sat down quietly ; for why should a 
man work who has a thousand pounds? He 
still took no part in the quarrels, not even in 
fighting the Kaffirs, for, said he : 

"There are many burghers who have done 
nothing for the country, while I have lent 
money, which I have never had back." 
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Often he was called out on commanda^ but 
each time he was excused from serving on 
grounds jwovided for in the "Grondwet," and 
because of the financial aid he had given to the 
country. 

The way he escaped under the shadow of the 
law shows how useful it is to be able to read. 
Although he could not read writing, Piet could 
read printed papers and some books if not in 
too High Dutch, though not so well as his 
neighbours believed ; but as none of them could 
read at all they did not know that be was 
deceiving them. 

When the Field Cornet ordered him on com- 
mando Piet would bring out a big copy of the 
" Grondwet " and show an article in it. 

" Read it," says Piet, " and you will know that 
burghers who have lent money to the State 
cannot be called out." 

And old Hans Schoeman, the Field Comet, 
who hated Piet, would take the book and look 
hard at it, and make as if be were reading it, 
moving his lips and looking as a Landdrost does 
when he reads the law-book handed him by an 
attorney. Then, when he thought he had looked 
long enough, he would say : 

" You are right, neef^ I had forgotten that ; 
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we must obey the law." And Piet would be 
excused. 

This caused his enemies to be jealous and 
spiteful, and to make false charges that Piet 
escaped service in the field by unworthy tricks, 
which was foolishness, for he did not understand 
the working of them until those who imputed 
them to him showed how they were planned. 
This slandering of his good name grieved him 
much at the time, but when in the after days Piet 
himself became Field Comet, he was glad that 
these false charges had been made, for he then 
knew all the wiles of the burgher who would 
escape serving the State on commando^ for they 
had themselves taught him, and they were sorry, 
for he made all serve according to law, or pay 
heavily to be excused. 

It has been often thrown at Piet Prinsloo that 
he never fought for his country. Such critics do 
not seem to understand that a man may help his 
country in other ways than by bleeding, as, for, 
instance, as Piet did, by lending it money. It is 
true, that during the Zulu war he was in the 
service of the English, against whom we then had 
no quarrel, so there could be no reproach. Even 
then he inflicted injury upon them. He had a 
contract to supply oxen, and often has he told 
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how he brought cattle in by day, got paid for 
them, and then " stampeded " them at night, only 
to catch and sell them again next day. Thus he 
spoiled the Egyptians, who were so soon to be our 
greatest enemies. 

Much has also been made of Piet's absence from 
Laing's Nek and Majuba, as if every Boer in the 
State could have been there ! It happened that 
Piet had volunteered for that commando. He 
was at Paardekraal at the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and made a stirring and great speech. His 
assurance of his resolve to shed his blood for the 
independence of the Transvaal had a great and 
encouraging effect upon those Boers who were 
lukewarm and anxious about their farms and their 
vrouwSy and who thought they had done their 
share by placing a stone on the heap that to-day 
forms the famous monument at Krugersdorp. No 
one was more ready to fight than Piet, although 
he was afraid the English would win. But the 
night before Nick Smit's commando started for the 
Natal border, Piet had a dream that his mother 
was sick. To his last hour Piet was always a 
religious man, and he could not disregard such 
a plain warning and fight happily. He, there- 
fore, offered to stay and mind the farm and 
the womenfolk at Jan Botha's place, while 
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Jan went to fight. Jan wanted a new saddle, 
which Piet bought him, and gave him five 
sovereigns beside, and waited till Farnie Duplooy, 
the transport rider, should come in from Kim- 
berley. Piet knew that Farnie would have met 
kerels from the Colony at Kimberley, who would 
know if the vrouw Prinsloo was dead or sick. 

Besides, there was yet another reason. The 
money Piet had lent was still owing, and he 
would not fight for a dishonest Grovemment that 
might be beaten ; but he did not say this to 
everyone. He rejoiced very much when the 
independence of the Transvaal was established, 
and from that day was a good and loyal oprecht 
burgher of the State. 



CHAPTER III 

LANDDROST OF VREDEDORP 

A YEAR later, Piet gained the great ambition 
of himself and his vrouw Katrina. He hit on 
a plan that was great, though Katrina always said 
it was her thought and not his. However, he 
went to Pretoria when he knew the Government 
had no money to spare and made a great outcry 
for his long overdue loan. 

" If you have no money to pay me, make me 
a Field Cornet," said Piet. 

" But how can we make you a Field Cornet if 
there is no vacancy ? " said the State Secretary. 

" Easy," answered Piet " You must ask any 
Field Cornet to give an account of the money he 
has not paid to the State, and if he cannot do so, 
discharge him." 

** Would you not rather be a Landdrost?" 
asked the State Secretary, " for it is much easier 
to find out a Landdrost than a Field Cornet." 

a6 
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Piet knew that this was said because the 
Government could not afford to quarrel with men 
who can command votes as Field Cornets can, 
and he was more than ever resolved to hold out 
for a Field Cornetcy. But the State Secretary 
had a glib tongue, and pressed the Landdrostship 
so hard that Piet b^an to grow weak, and said 
he would ask his vrouw. So he went back to 
the farm and talked to Katrina. 

" Piet," said she, " you are a great fool. Is not 
a Landdrost higher than a Field Cornet ? And 
look at the fines you handle." 

"But," said Piet, "I cannot read writing, 
neither can I write more than my name, and 
a Landdrost has much writing to do." 

" Nay," said Katrina, ** you can have a clerk 
and get part of his wages." 

This decided Piet, and within six months the 
Government asked the Landdrost of Vrededorp 
to shbw his books, which they knew he could 
not do. So he was sent away and Piet had his 
office and his house. 

For a long time Piet was sore that he had 
listened to the advice of Katrina, for the office 
was well-nigh worthless, except for the salary, 
which was sometimes not paid for months. And 
the burghers turned good on purpose to spite 
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Piet, whom they disliked for getting their old 
Landdorst sent away, and they would not prose- 
cute their Kaffirs, but flogged them themselves. 
Piet read up all the local laws that the burghers 
had forgotten or did not know of; but even this 
brought in very little. If he fined a Boer for 
shooting game on a Sunday, the man never had 
any money to pay, so all Piet could do was to 
take an ox or some eggs. If he did this the 
Boer was sure to come in a day or two and 
borrow the ox for ploughing or transport riding, 
so that Piet lost count of the fines, which were 
scattered all over the country. 

Then there was another great drawback. 
There was no jail at Vrededorp, and if there 
had 1>een there was no money to pay a jailer. 
Piet turned a stable into a jail, but it was only 
wattle and daub, and when drunken Kaffirs were 
inside, they fell against the walls and tumbled 
outside, so that there was much repairing, and 
the guard had to keep his rifle and hammer 
going all the time. 

Of course, the papers made great fun of this, 
which made Piet very angry, until a good thing 
came along. It was a wind-storm, which one 
night carried the jail away and lost fifteen Kaffirs, 
who were worth two sovereigns each for fines. 
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At the same time the great cattle stealer, 
"Scotty" Smith, was in the weak tronk. He 
came to, Piet and m(&de a great stir because he 
had been hurt by the falling walls, and said he 
would bring a law action against Piet 

This same "Scotty" was the cause of great 
laughter against Piet, and this was the way of it, 
though I would say there was no shame to any- 
one in being verneuked by a clever man like 
" Scotty." 

He drove up to Piet's farm in a smart spider, 
with four fine horses, and a lame gelding tied to 
the back board. It was sundown, and " Scotty " 
asked if he might outspan. " Ja," said Piet, for 
he saw that the Rooinek could pay for all he 
might have. So " Scotty " autspanned and came 
in to supper, and asked such a beautiful blessing 
in the Taal that Piet was greatly pleased^and 
brought out the fresh beef which he had at first 
denied having. 

So pleased and innocent was he that when his 
Kaffir, Sixpence, called him out and said, '' Baas, 
that is the great ' Scotty ' Smith, the horse thief 
— I know him well," Piet was very angry, for he 
thought that a thief like "Scotty" could not 
ask a blessing before meat So he tied Sixpence 
up and gave him a dozen with a sjambok^ and 
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made him unsay bis slander, which the boy 
frankly did. 

Piet was not suspicious until next morning, 
when Jan Fourie, the Field Cornet, rode on to 
the farm, and told Piet to keep a close look-out 
on his horses, as the great " Scotty " was in the 
district. 

" Shall you know him by sight ? " asked Piet. 

"Ja," said Jan, ** there he is by the kraal \ 
he is looking which he shall steal, the blue 
schimmel or the roan. I know him well, and 
shall go and find some kerels to catch him 
while you make him drunk, for there is £t^o 
reward for him." 

" Nay," said Piet, " you shall stay and make 
him drunk while I ride, for I am Landdrost." 

" Then must you stay and keep him prisoner 
while I ride and commandeer a guard," said 
Jan, "for I am Field Cornet." And he rode 
away. 

Then it was that Piet wished still more that 
he were Field Cornet, for " Scotty " was a sterk 
kerel, and had no fear of Landdrosts, but pre- 
ferred to steal their horses above everybody's. 

Piet called " Scotty " and asked him to drink 
some dop, but he would not unless Piet drank 
also. So Piet weakly agreed, forgetting how 
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brandy had once been his undoing. They sat 
on the stoep and drank much until Piet grew 
sleepy. He did not then know that " Scotty," 
being from Scotland, where they drink only 
whisky, was hard. Piet lay down in his kaross 
and slept heavily. 

When he awoke it was near sundown and 
he felt very sick. Katrina was away at Potchef- 
stroom, or it would not have happened. He 
called the Kaffirs, but none came; so he went 
out and saw that the Rooinek's spider was gone, 
and instead of there being his own three horses 
in the stable, there was only "Scotty's" lame 
gelding and three boys tied up to the manger, 
for this was " Scotty's " way of leaving. 

Piet waited long. for Jan to come back, but 
he did not, for he was in great terror of 
"Scotty." At sundown who should ride up 
on Piet's own blue schimmel but "Scotty" 
himself. He came up to the stoep as if nothing 
had happened. 

"So you are awake," said he. "I'm glad, 
for I want some money, and could not find it 
while you were drunk. Come and show me 
where it is." 

Piet had a bad schrick, but he thought out 
a plan. 
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"^ OfesBCcr Vtiss^kxC saM bt^ '^sbofw mc wben 
ty$ water » g^ far tiocire dial I find mm amd 
coaly smd yovB aie a tkh msasL" 

So Viet showed him the wdL The doctor 
took a bocketlal and pot port of it in a boddle 
auid cairied it away to be seen by the people in 
Jdiamscsbofg who naderatand such thin^ 

When be bad gone, Piet sent a Kstb damn 
tbe welly thinking be might find the coal and 
iron for himsdC Instead, they found the rifles 
and bandcnffii and keys which Piet dioa^t had 
been carried away by ** SctMy." 

This is why Piet had no belief in the learned 
men who came to prospect for gold on his (arm 
in later years. ''They are fraods," he would 
say, ''and do not know rust from coaL" 

It is only when one knows how often and how 
cruelly Piet was robbed by the Uitlander that 
one can understand the great bitterness he al wa3rs 
felt towards that greedy nation. The silliness 
of that German doctor embittered him against 
scientific men, so that he refused to let his farm 
be prospected for six years. 

When a gold reef was at last found on it, and 
be sold the farm, he was again vemeuked by 
science. A Johannesburg syndicate had offered 
him £2$fiO0 for the property, and he was going 
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to ride into the Rand and get the money, when 
the great John Brown, who is now what is called 
a millionaire, came to the farm. 

" Piet," said he, " I will give you ;f 100,000 for 
the farm; not in pieces of paper like those 
swindling Johannesburg Uitlanders^ but in golden 
sovereigns, Kruger's and Queen Victoria's," and 
Brown showed him a bag full of more gold than 
he had ever seen. Next he showed Piet a long 
writing, which, beirtg in the Taal^ he could almost 
understand, for it was not like the Uitlanders' 
agreement, which was in English, and full of 
strange words. So Piet signed it without con- 
sulting Katrina. 

Brown counted out the money. First he 
counted one hundred sovereigns, and Piet, who 
could not write arithmetic, laid them out in rows 
on the table, like spans of oxen, sixteen in a 
span, for he knew that six spans made one 
hundred, less four. Next Brown counted out 
one thousand, which took Piet a very long time 
to check, for one thousand is sixty-two spans. 

" There," said Brown, " goes one hundred ; 
there goes a thousand — one hundred thousand." 

Piet did not quite understand, for he thought 
one hundred thousand was more than that, but 
Brown counted twenty-five thousand in the same 
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wicked way, to show how much greater his offer 
was, and confused Piet till he could see only the 
glitter of the gold, and, growing greedy, he took 
it, and signed the receipt, which Brown had 
cunningly made out for ;£'ioo,ooo. 

If Piet had not boasted to Jan Fourie that he 
had sold his farm for ;f 100,000, it would have 
been well, but again his free tongue brought him 
trouble. When Katrina came home she counted 
the money, and told Piet he had been verneuked; 
but he would not believe it till the Predikant 
came and counted also. Then Piet saw what 
had been done. 

The Predikant wrote to Brown and asked him 
Id bring the rest of the money, but Brown's 
lawyer replied that Piet was a thief and was 
trying to swindle Brown, and that he could bring 
lots of witnesses who could swear that Piet had 
told them he had received ;£'ioo,ooo; besides 
which they had Piet's own receipt for that 
amount, all of which Piet knew was true, and he 
was sorry that he had boasted so loudly. But 
he resolved that all his children should learn 
arithmetic, and he was more than ever sorry that 
his school teacher had been drowned. 

Piet was not the only Boer who was foolish in 
money matters because he did not know arith- 
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metic. There was Jacobus Bantjies, who had 
the farm Bantjiesdrift When the Uitlander 
came to him and asked for how much he would 
sell his farm, he did not know what to ask, for 
he had only heard of big money, but had never 
seen any. 

" There is lots of gold there," said he, though 
he did not know if there was or not. 

" Ja," said the Uitlander, " there may be and 
there may not be. What do you want ? " 

" Two millions," said Coos. 

"Ja,"said the Uitlander, " but the Gold Law 
says that two millions must be paid in paper and 
shares. Will you not rather have this knapsack 
full of sovereigns ? '* 

" I shall ask Sannie," said he, and called in his 
vrouw^ to whom the Uitlander showed the knap- 
sack. Then he wrote some figures on a piece of 
paper. 

" That is two millions," said he ; " which will 
you take?" 

" Take the knapsack, Coos," said Sannie, " it 
is the most " ; and they did, and found there were 
only five hundred sovereigns. 

A Boer cannot close his eyes when the gold 
shines. Were it not so, our people would not 
have given away their rich gold farms for knap- 
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sacks of sovereigns, but wouM have held on 
for millions. It is a punishment for their 
greed. 

Fiet was caught by the same fever as soon as 
the gold he got for his farm was put away. 
Katrina wanted it put in a chest and buried 
under the kitchen floor ; but Piet was wiser, for 
he knew that if he gave it to the Netherlands 
Bank people it would grow. He had a hard task 
to make Katrina come to his way of thinking, 
for, said she : 

" Why should these people pay you for taking 
care of your money? Truly, Piet, you grow 
foolish, and will not get wisdom." 

Piet got the Fredikant to make it clear to 
Katrina, and she agreed, though at first she would 
have Piet bring the money back every Saturday, 
lest robbers should break in on Sunday, when the 
bank people were at Kerk, The Predikant told 
her that Piet would lose by this, so she yielded, 
though she gave Piet great trouble, making him 
go often to the bank to hear if the money was 
still there, till he grew tired, and one day brought 
all the money back and gave it to Katrina to 
hide, when she was happy, though Piet was not, 
for he knew he was losing his interest. 

"Why do you want interest," said Katrina, 
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" when you can go to Pretoria and get the money 
you have lent to the Government ? " 

And she gave her man no rest until he went 
after the money, which was one hundred and 
twenty pounds. 

The State was now rich and could pay Fiet, 
but the years had gone by and no money had 
come, so he travelled to Pretoria. Slim Frickkie 
Keiser was in the Treasury then, so Fiet told him 
what he had come for. 

" You have no need of gold," said the Treasurer, 
'' for you are a rich man, and should be ashamed 
to trouble the Government for so small a sum. 
If you are wise you will give me a receipt for 
that money, else the Government may want to 
see your books and know all about the fine 
money." 

Then Piet was very scared, for he had not 
kept good account of all the money he had 
received for fines. So he gave Keiser a receipt 
in full for the hundred and twenty pounds which 
he had never had, but Keiser collected it from 
the Treasury and kept it Nay, worse, for when 
he was candidate for the First Raad he told the 
burghers that he had paid the debts of the 
Government, and showed them Piet's receipt. 
This gained him many votes, for burghers are 
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foolish, and believe all that is told to them if the 
lie be but in the Tool. 

There was another thing that made Piet hate 
Englanders. One day two of them outspanned 
at his farm on their way to Magato's country, 
where they were after mineral concessions. Now 
it happened that Piet was very good friends 
with that great chief, Magato, and he told the 
Englanders this; also that a word from him 
would help them much, as a bad word would 
spoil them, for he meant that the Rooineks should 
pay him for his good word. He also told them 
that he had a concession from the chief to bring 
boys to the Rand mines, getting £\ premium 
for each Kaffir he brought, which was true, but 
foolish to say, for a Landdrost may not do this 
— if he be found out But Piet loved to make 
himself to be rich and great before Rooineks, 
So in the end the men paid him ;^io for his 
good word, which they themselves wrote and 
Piet signed, though he knew well that it would 
be of small account, for Magato was a strong 
chief and disliked the Boers, and would never 
listen to their advice, for he feared a trap to 
steal his country, and set light value on their 
good words. 

Piet asked the Rooineks to tell Magato that 
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the small-pox sickness was on the roads that the 
boys would travel to the mines, which was true. 
These rascally Englanders made a plan when 
they heard this, and gave out to Magato that 
they were doctors who could " vaccinate," which 
is salting for the small-pox. Magato, being 
foolish, and having had one great visitation of 
the disease, believed them, for he knew that the 
white men salted for small-pox. He gave them 
ten sovereigns and twenty oxen to vaccinate all 
the young men in the kraal and all his wives, 
which the scoundrels did, but they did not use 
the right stuff, but condensed milk. 

Those Englishmen passed through the country 
vaccinating Kaffirs for half-a-crown and Boers 
for five shillings each, and never before was there 
so much money in a tin of milk. And to this 
day there are those who say that Piet was a 
party to the fraud, because he gave the Rooineks 
a letter to Magato. Such people do not know 
that the villains came back to Fiet's farm and 
vaccinated him and all his family in payment of 
their forage bill. But worse came when Magato 
learned the truth from the German missionary. 
He was very mad, and sent an induna to Piet to 
bring back the ;^io and the twenty oxen paid 
to the Rooineks, Piet paid them, for he feared 
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he should lose his contract for boys if he did not 
And what he feared came true, for Magato took 
away the contract and gave it to the German 
missionary, whereby Piet lost over ;^200 per 
month. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE JEALOUSY OF NICK GROBLER 

FlET FrinSLOO had enjoyed his ambition four 
years when I married his third daughter, Sannie, 
and was made Public Prosecutor of Vrededorp 
in the place of Franz Grobler, who was son of 
Nick Grobler, Landdrost of Schoonspruit, and 
stole postage stamps. 

It was Nick Grobler who was the great 
boulder in the road of my father-in-law's happi- 
ness. Jealous, vindictive, and greedy by habit, 
he was like an Englander and Hollander in one, 
and he hated Piet Prinsloo as much as Piet 
despised the nations whose vices Nick possessed 
in his big, vain body. I am persuaded that 
Nick Grobler was in the pay of the enemies of 
the Transvaal, for no true patriot would so often 
and so wickedly expose the weakness and 
mistakes of an Afrikander as he did those 
of my father-in-law, in addition to speaking 
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English, even in court, instead of the Tool. 
Though I cannot prove it, there is no doubt that 
he inspired all the malicious articles about Fiet 
Prinsloo which often appeared in the Critic and 
the Patriot I am sure of this, because Nick 
wrote a very much better hand than my father- 
in-law, though I know that when he was first 
made Landdrost he used to sit up at night to 
practise writing, which was why at first he 
always sentenced Kaffirs, whatever the offence, 
to three months, two pounds or ten lashes, 
because he had not yet learned how to write 
other sentences. But in the end he wrote very 
well, as I must confess, for the State Attorney 
told me he could often read nearly the whole of 
the evidence taken in cases by Nick, which was 
not so with my father-in-^law until I became his 
son-in-law and Public Prosecutor. Then it was 
agreed that I should make my writing very 
much like his, and write out all his judgments — 
a long and weary work, for Piet had a loose 
tongue and filled many long pages. 

As soon as Piet Prinsloo was made Landdrost 
of Vrededorp, Nick Grobler started to show his 
wicked nature against him, and continued so 
to do until Piet left the Transvaal. His first 
spitefulness was to publish in the Transvaal 
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Patriot a letter asking if it were true that a 
certain Landdrost had been in the Bloemfontein 
tronk for cattle theft, or had been refused 
membership of the Gerevormede Kerk. 

Piet, very foolishly, made me write a letter to 
the editor, saying that the libel could not apply 
to him, and that he wondered who could be 
meant He also made grave charges against 
Nick Grobler. The editor of the Patriot did 
not print the letter, but showed it to Nick, who 
went to a law agent, and the agent wrote Piet a 
letter of demand for payment of ;^ioo and an 
apology in a lot of papers. 

** What shall 1 do?" asked Piet of me, after 
he had blamed me for writing the letter and 
causing all the trouble. 

"You must refuse to pay or apologise," said I, 
" and prove that he took money from the wives 
of Kaffirs to let them off floggings, and does not 
pay into the Government all the money he gets 
for fines. You must tell me the dates when he 
did all this, and the names of the Kaffirs who 
have paid him." 

This made Piet very angry, and he spoke 
foolishness, as he always would when he let his 
tongue run fast. 

" I don't know the exact days," said he, " nor 
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can I remember the names of the Kaffirs, but 
I know that he has done this, for am I not my- 
self a Landdrost ? " 

For a long time I strove with him to show 
him that such a case would be given against 
him, even by the judges in Pretoria, and at last 
he saw reason, so I drew up an apology, which 
was the same one I kept in my desk to write 
out for Boers who slander their neighbours. I 
always charged £2 for writing it out, and the 
editors of the papers where it was printed paid 
me half what they got for publishing it, which 
was very profitable for me. The applogy was 
the usual one that is always in the Dutch papers 
every week, and said : 

"I, Piet Prinsloo, Landdrost of Vrededorp, 
declare that when I said Nicklaas Grobler had 
stolen money from the Government and had 
taken bribes from Kaffir women, I spoke what 
I knew was not true, for Nicklaas Grobler does 
not take bribes, and I confess, with shame, that 
I am a great liar, and cannot speak what is true 
about people who are honest like Nicklaas 
Grobler. 

(Signed) "Piet Prinsloo." 

Witness. 

There was at first a little trouble about the 
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£iQOy but it was arranged by Hans Breda, who 
saw Nick, and told him that Piet had written to 
the Government to ask for Nick*s books to be 
examined, but that the letter would not be taken 
to Pretoria if Nick gave a receipt in full for the 
;^ioo, which he did, being guilty and afraid of 
an examination of his accounts. 

Piet often had to sign this apology, for, as I 
have said, he had a slipping tongue and said 
many untrue things about people who made him 
angry. But, like all Boers, he was always ready 
to apologise when found in the wrong, as the 
papers in the Toed can testify, for they have 
many such apologies, which is a good practice, 
making men and women pause before they say 
slanderous things. 

Piet was himself a great believer in this way 
of settling quarrels until his daughter married 
Sacke Keet, the law agent. Then he no longer 
encouraged it, but advised the disputants to 
consult a lawyer, unless he knew they would go 
to the Attorney Beyers, who was son-in-law to 
Nick Grobler, and a much cleverer man than 
Sacke, and would have got much more practice 
in our court if Piet had not always given judg- 
ment in favour of Sacke's clients when he could, 
and advised Beyer's clients to compromise or 
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apologise, which habit, I must say, he carried too 
far, for it gave the Critic something to write 
about him nearly every week, and often caused 
his cases to be upset on appeal, which is very 
annoying to a Landdrost. The editors of the 
Critic and the Patriot never let pass a chance of 
having a shot at Piet for any errors he made. 
It is true that while Landdrost he made some 
mistakes through his want of knowledge of the 
law, as who does not, even the judges of the 
High Court at Pretoria ? Piet would, for instance, 
never listen to cases quoted from law books. 

" It is only a trap for me," he would say to 
me ; " they want to show me up." 

So when a case was quoted by a young 
attorney who did not know Piefs custom, my 
father-in-law would ask: 

"Who said that?" 

When he was told he would answer: 

" That might do for his court, but Fm Land- 
drost here, not the man you are quoting," and 
then he would give judgment as he pleased. 

That was how young Keet got into favour 
with him. He would never quote cases unless 
they agreed with the opinion of the Landdrost, 
and Piet said he was the smartest lawyer in the 
district, though he was not 
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There was another mistake he made which 
caused him and me to be much laughed at once. 
He would put too great faith in Jim, the native 
interpreter of the court. Jim was a slim Kaffir, 
and though he was thought to know most Kaffir 
tongues, I think he only knew one or two ; and 
the prisoners used to say afterwards that Jim 
made them plead guilty when they had done the 
opposite, just to save time, for he was very lazy, 
and got angry if the court sat after twelve. Jim 
was one of the boys Piet brought with him from 
the Colony^ and was now getting old, and for 
that reason Piet let him take liberties, which 
shows that it is a mistake to treat Kaffirs with 
kindness. Besides this great annoyance that he 
brought upon us, many Kaffirs were flogged and 
imprisoned who would not have been convicted 
if Jim had spoken the truth. I tried my best to 
get Piet to have Jim lashed, if only to make 
him careful, but he would not, and had to suffer, 
as all people do who let Kaffirs be master. 

The story of our mishap was this. Four 
Kaffirs were brought up for robbing and beating 
four others. Jim was very lazy that day, and 
took no trouble, so that the four prosecutors 
were put in the prisoner's box and the four 
prisoners made witnesses. 

4 
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Jim saw that he had blundered as soon as the 
first prisoner was called to give evidence, but 
fearing that I would get him lashed if the mis- 
take were found out, he said nothing, but told 
the Landdrost that all four said they were guilty. 
So they got six months and twenty lashes each, 
while the real culprits were let go — the most 
astonished and pleased Kaffirs ever seen ! 

We did not find it out till the four had been 
flogged, and even then Piet would not have Jim 
punished, but said the innocent Kaffirs deserved 
it, for he had no doubt they had lied about the 
robbery and would have deserved flogging some 
day. However, Piet let them off after they had 
worked for a month on his farm. 

The Critic and Patriot got hold of the story, 
but there was no Government inquiry, for the 
Executive never took notice of what the Critic 
might say about officials, which was just, for 
why should a Landdrost be punished for the 
stupidness of a Kaffir ? 

Nick Grobler made great delight out of that 
mishap, and used to make people laugh in his 
own court by asking his own interpreter if his 
name were Jim, when he began to interpret 
Kaffir evidence. But it is always dangerous to 
rejoice over an enemy before he is dead, and 
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Nick Grobler found it true a few months after, 
when he was made the laughing-stock of the 
whole world. It came about in this wise : 

Nick is a big and strong man and very vain 
of his strength, so that a lawyer has but to say 
nice things about his powerfulness to make him 
his friend. Of course all the lawyers who 
practised in his court knew this, and he had been 
so much flattered that he vainly believed he was 
the strongest man on earth, which was his un- 
doing, as pride always is. 

There was a white man charged with stealing 
a big calf from a locked-up kraal. Now it was 
clear that, the kraal being locked, the thief must 
have lifted the calf over the wall, which would 
have been a feat of great strength indeed. The 
prisoner was defended by Paul van Diggelen, who 
was very slim^ and saw a good plan for throwing 
dust in the eyes of Landdrost Nick. 

" Landdrost," said he, " that calf weighs 500 
pounds. Is there any man who could lift a live 
animal of that weight unaided over a six-foot 
wall ? I only know one man who could do it, 
and that is yourself. Just look at the prisoner, 
Landdrost — a poor, miserable *mannikin' that 
you could eat for breakfast Will you allow the 
Public Prosecutor to scoff at you by saying that 
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a Rooinek like that can do what you can? 
Landdrost, it is an insult to the court, as well as 
to you." 

When Van Diggelen had got thus far the 
Public Prosecutor saw that a great point had been 
made against him, for the Landdrost winked at 
Van Diggelen, as he always did at the attorney 
he had made up his mind to favour. 

" Landdrost," said he, " does Mr van Diggelen 
mean that you stole the calf?" 

For a moment the Landdrost was thoughtful, 
but his great vanity would not let him see beyond 
the compliment to his strength to which he had 
been used* 

" Nay," said he ; ** Mr van Diggelen means 
that I am the only man who could do it" 

" Very well," answered the Public Prosecutor, 
"if you are satisfied so am I; but strength does 
not always go with a great, fine body like yours. 
Even this small thing may have strong arms, for 
is he not an Englander, and all Rootneks are 
taught to use their arms that they may knock 
down policemen and other respectable people? 
This man is a Rooinek and has very strong arms." 

" It may be," said Nick ; "but he is short and 
could not reach up to the wall." 

" Vrachter, Landdrost, you are fight," said 
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Van Diggelen; '*he is short, like the Public 
Prosecutor." 

This was a very cunning hit, for the Prosecutor 
was a small man and was always angry when 
people said so. His vrouw was very big and was 
his master, and people made fun of him for it. 
He replied very shortly : 

" I am taller than you, anyhow." 

" I am sure you are not," said Van Diggelen ; 
" what say you, Landdrost ? " 

" Ja, you are not so big as my Public Prose- 
cutor," answered Nick. 

This Van Diggelen would not agree to, for he 
had a sharp tongue, and was not afraid of any- 
body. So a long wrangle began. 

" It is time to adjourn ; let us go to the Police 
Office next door and be measured," said he; 
" and the Landdrost shall be judge." 

The Public Prosecutor was afraid of the test, 
and objected because it was not usual. 

" I knew he would be afraid," said Van 
Diggelen, very sneeringly, which made the Public 
Prosecutor very angry. He replied he was not 
afraid of Van Diggelen or anyone else, and 
moved out of court, saying : 

"Come on, Goliath," and all the court went 
into the Police Office. 
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When the measuring was over, the Landdrost 
gave the verdict for his Prosecutor, although Van 
Diggelen was quite half an inch the bigger. A 
great quarrel began, which Nick stopped by 
ordering them back into court 

" Where is the prisoner ? " asked Nick, when 
he had taken his seat. And all saw that the man 
had slipped away unseen during the discussion. 

"Ja; where is your man. Van Diggelen?" 
asked the Prosecutor. 

" He is not my man, but yours," answered Van 
Diggelen ; " I did not bring him here, but you. 
I expect he has gone out to be measured." 

All in court laughed very loud, especially the 
policeman, who the Prosecutor angrily asked 
should be committed for contempt of court for 
letting the prisoner go. 

This was done, but they had to let him out to 
search for the runaway, who never came back to 
leaqi which was the taller. 

Nick Grobler was always pleased to sneer at 
the ignorance of Piet Prinsloo in the matter of 
writing, yet, though he could write much better 
than Piet, he was several times made to look very 
foolish over the very thing that made him vain 
and malicious. 

There was once a case in which he had given 
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his usual foolish judgment with a wink, as we 
say, and the man who lost carried it to appeal 
in Pretoria. When the judges came to read the 
evidence taken down by Nick, they could not 
make anything of it, for the writing that Nick 
was so proud of was not so plain as if written by 
a slim Kaffir. The judges were very angry, and 
said things about Nick that made the country 
laugh when they got into the papers, though 
the Chief Justice did also sensibly say that it 
would be better if the Government would appoint 
a writing-master to instruct Landdrosts. The 
sting, however, was in the judgment. Said the 
Chief Justice: 

" This is an appeal from a judgment of the 
Landdrost of Schoonspruit. In the ordinary 
course we should dismiss the appeal on the 
ground that the evidence is not before us, but 
in view of the fact that we have never had a case 
from that court which we have not found neces- 
sary to reverse, our inability to read the notes 
of the Landdrost is of no importance, and we 
have no hesitation in upholding this appeal." 

This made Nick look very foolish, for he hated 
to be laughed at. But he was even more ridiculed 
over the case of Jan Meyer. 

The story told is this : 
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Nick had been promised £<fi by Jan if he gave 
judgment in his favour. To make sure that the 
judgment should be a sound one, and not reversed 
on appeal, Jan's attorney wrote it out beforehand, 
telling Nick that he must copy it out in his 
own handwriting to make it look real. Nick sat 
up very late the night before the trial and 
copied out the judgment he was to give. Next 
day he heard the case and made as if he were 
taking large notes of what was said, but he was 
all the time thinking that he ought to have had 
more than £tp, for the judgment was a very 
large one. 

The moment the attorney for the defendant 
sat down, Nick opened his desk and took out 
the judgment in the sight of all , the court, and 
began to read it. Everybody looked very 
surprised, and Jan's attorney turned red and 
swore, but said nothing else. Neither did the 
other attorney till he heard judgment given 
against him, when he lost his temper, and said : 
" Landdrost, I protest That judgment is hot 
your own," meaning that it had been written 
for him. 

On this Nick got red in the face. " You are 
a great liar, Beyers," said he, " and you have no 
respect for the court." 
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Beyers was bold and cared nothing for the 
dignity of the court of justice, like Nick did. 

"Landdrost," said he, "you could not write 
that judgment, you have been too busy," meaning 
that Nick had been taking down the evidence all 
the time. 

This made Nick very wrathful, for in his blind 
vanity he thought Beyers meant that he could 
not write. 

"Look for yourself," said he, throwing the 
judgment at Beyers, " and never tell me again I 
cannot write. That took me till four this morning, -% 

while you were playing cards." 

" I thought so," said Beyers, and gave notice 
of appeal, which he, of course, won. \ 

The laughter of the world made Nick very '^ 

sore, but what hurt him most was that Jan 4 

refused to pay him the £<p he had promised, 
which was why Nick never again gave judgment 
to oblige his friends without being paid in 
advance. 

There was another case whereby Nick Grobler 
showed his malicious enmity against my father- 
in-law. I have told how Piet Prinsloo all through 
his life was embittered against paper money, for 
he could never forget how his father was robbed 
by Treasury Bills. On the top of this came the 
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very serious matter that he could never read 
writing well, and was so often made to suffer by 
those who could, that he was afraid of strange 
paper, though he lived to see that writing, when 
properly used, may be made very convenient. 
For this reason he had all his children taught to 
write, even the girls. I myself quite agree that 
much harm has been done to the Boers by 
reading and writing, and Piet Prinsloo and many 
others of the voortrekkers have good reason for 
opposing it as a dangerous thing. Still, I have 

' p not the objection against it they have, for I have 

received a very superior education, otherwise I 
could never have risen to the position of Public 

I Prosecutor and been complimented on the 

^ fewness of my errors in spelling, as I was by the 

* State Attorney. 

Not being a great penman himself, Piet pre- 
tended to set small store on writing, and when 
cases of forgery and other writing frauds came 
before him he would say rather unwise things, 
such as — ** It is not the prisoner who should be 
here, but the man who taught him to write," 
remarks that got Piet laughed at in the papers. 
Yet, for all this, he secretly knew that the man 
who could write well had most chances of making 
money, particularly if he were an official. If, as 
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was the case before Piet could trust me, a Land- 
drost has to carry his letters to be read by others, 
he often lets out secrets which would be best kept. 
Often, after giving a judgment in a case, Piet 
would receive a letter something like this : 

*' Dear Landdrost, — I thank you very much 
for giving judgment in favour of me, but I think 
your price, is too high, and I want to know if you 
will return £\ooi the ;£'20 I gave you." 

Now, when a Landdrost receives letters like 
this, which he has to get the Predikant to read, it 
makes him look foolish, for it is hard to convince 
Predikants that members of their church are 
honest These letters used to be written by Nick 
Grobler, I am certain, for the stamp was always 
put on carelessly, after his manner of doing all 
his business, except what was bad. These letters 
cost my father-in-law a lot of money, for he was 
obliged to give those who read them for him a 
good sum to hold their tongues. Even then the 
Critic learned all about them ; but I advised Piet 
to take no notice, which advice he wisely acted 
upon. 

But the thing that made Piet most anxious 
to learn to read writing, and which had that 
effect, was a misfortune that happened before 
he had been Landdrost two months. He had to 
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try a case wherein one Uitlander sued another 
for money lent on a promissory note, which was 
a kind of writing that Piet did not then well 
understand. While the evidence was being 
given, Piet paid very little attention (as he often 
did when only Uitlanders were concerned), and 
was tearing up paper into very small pieces, 
which was his habit, being much like a woman 
and setting no value on papers. 

Presently the advocate asked for the note to 
show to a witness. Piet never thought of the 
tearing up, but made the Kaffir Jim and the 
attorney hunt for the lost paper, till one of them 
found a piece of it torn small. 

" What matters it?" said Piet; "it was but a 
dirty piece of paper." 

" But it was my case," answered one attorney. 

" Then a dirty case you had," said Piet. 

"I cannot go on without it," continued the 
attorney. 

" So much the better," was Piet's reply, " for 
such pieces of paper are the root of all evil," and 
he gave judgment for the other side because 
that attorney had made no trouble about the 
destruction of the note. 

There was the usual appeal, but before it 
could be heard Nick got hold of the man who 
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had lost the case and told him to sue my father- 
in-law for the note he had destroyed. Although 
it was unjust, I could see that if it came before 
the judges Piet would perhaps lose his place, 
so I showed him it would be better to pay 
;£'ioo, which he did, and the appeal was with- 
drawn. 

People who do evil often forget that they will 
certainly be punished, and quickly, as was the 
case with Nick Grobler. He made Piet lose 
£\QO and get laughed at, but my father-in-law 
brought judgment upon his head very shortly. 
It came about that a fine Government residence 
at Schoonspruit was to be sold. Piet learned 
that Nick had made a plan to buy it for himself 
very cheaply, after the manner of those who 
know how to do these things. The sale was 
advertised in the Stoats Courant, which mattered 
little, as few see the Government paper ; but 
most people see the notice that the law says 
must be pasted on the place to be sold for eight 
days. Therefore Nick had this pulled down as 
soon as put up, and all would have gone well 
for Nick, who could have bought the place for 
next to nothing in the absence of bidders. 

But Piet Prinsloo would not allow this great 
wrong. He put advertisements in all the Rand 
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papers in English and Dutch, praising the 
property very much. When the day of the sale 
came there was a crowd of buyers, and Nick 
was far outbid. But the sting of the punishment 
lay in this: Piet had sent the advertisements 
on Government letter paper, and when it was 
found that the Government had not authorised 
the advertisements, Nick had to pay for them, 
as he dared not quarrel with the newspaper 
people, who knew even more about him than 
did my father-in-law. 

But the greatest visitation received by Nick 
at the hands of Piet was in the matter of his 
son, young Klaas Grobler, who was in the tele- 
graph office at Schoonspruit Though he could 
hardly send messages properly, he always knew 
when any business was going on that his pa 
could snatch away from the rightful people. 
Piet laid a very clever trap to catch both the 
wicked son and his yet more wicked father. 
He telegraphed in the name of a mine mans^er 
at Johannesburg to a labour agent at Schoon- 
spruit, giving him an order to take 500 Kaffirs 
to the mine at £2 premium apiece. Piet rightly 
thought that Nick would not resist the chance 
to make £\QOO so easily, which came true. 
Young Klaas somehow stopped the telegram. 
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and took it to his father, who made a long 
journey into the Magaliesburg, and, with trouble 
and expense, collected the 500 boys, and sent 
them into the mine, only to learn that they 
were not wanted, and that no wire had been 
sent Piet was almost satisfied with this ven- 
geance, and Nick lay quiet for a long time, and 
did no harm to my father-in-law, who, however, 
sent an anonymous complaint to the Chief of 
Telegraphs, which ended in young~ Klaas being 
sent away to an office where he had small 
chance of making money, although he was 
raised from junior clerk to second in command. 



CHAPTER V 

FOR PRINCIPLE AND PATRIOTISM 

Although my father-in-law always triumphed 
over the imaginations of the wicked, yet he 
began to grow very sick of the many cruel 
attacks upon him in the Uitlander Press. 
There was hardly a month that he was not 
wickedly held up to ridicule, so that, when he 
went to Pretoria, the President himself would 
laugh and say: "You are a nice kerel^ Piet; 
you make all my Landdrosts jealous. You get 
all the notice." 

Then, again, the office did not make Katrina 
so great a vrouw as she hid hoped, for Vrededorp 
was in a proclaimed goldfield where the Mining 
Commissioner is the chief man and makes most 
money. Piet had made very little, for he had 
so often been suspected of taking bribes that 
people in whose favour he had given judgment 

were afraid to make him even the smallest 

64 
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present, for somehow the papers always got 
hold of it, or, at least, enough of the story to 
make Piet angry. So for a long time he wished 
that he were no longer Landdrost, and his 
desire went back to be Field Comet, but not 
in a place like Vrededorp, where there was a 
newspaper like the Patrioty but a long way up 
North, where no one would trouble him if he 
made a mistake; for he was so kind-hearted 
and ready to help people who asked him, that 
he often got himself into the papers from this 
cause alone. If ever he could help anyone who 
was not a Hollander, a Roainek^ or a Jew, he 
would always shQw the charitable side of his 
nature, even if he got no payment for his great 
kindness. And this, in the end, caused him to 
lose his Landdrostship at Vrededorp. It was over 
Dr Coetzee and the floggings at the Vrededorp 
Jail. It happened like this: 

When the young doctor was appointed as 
District Surgeon he was not married, so that 
his income was sufficient But, being very 
foolish, he married a Rooinek girl, who, being 
bom in England, had wasteful tastes, and was 
a very bad wife, making her husband take 
her to Johannesburg to the theatre and other 
gay, disturbing places. When in England, Dr 

5 
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Coetzee had learned to play at cards and 
billiards, and to drink whisky, so that he 
neglected his patients till he had none, and 
all his income was from sickness at the jail, 
and post-mortems, which were not numerous. 
One day the doctor was arrested for debt, and 
his wife came crying to Piet to help him. She 
wished Piet to pay the money, and talk to her 
husband, making him promise to leave billiards 
and whisky. 

"Nay," said Piet, "he will not do that, for 
he is young, and has been poisoned by Rooineks 
with love of these things. He must earn more 
money." 

"But how?" asked Mrs Coetzee. "The 
Government has twice refused to make his 
pay bigger." 

"It is very easy," said Piet "You know 
that he gets a guinea every time he examines 
a Kaffir who is to be lashed. I shall in future 
flog all Kaffirs who cannot pay fines, instead 
of sending them .to tronk, and your husband 
will, perhaps, earn ;£'ioo a month, for we flogged 
over that number last month. But he must 
give me something out of that fee." 

Mrs Coetzee was very thankful, and told 
Piet he was a man with a soft heart, which 
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pleased him, so that he lent her the money 
to pay the debt, taking an I.O.U. — very much 
against his will, through his distrust of paper 
money. It would have been well if he had 
never overcome his prejudice in this matter, 
for that I.O.U. led to great trouble and 
misunderstanding. 

When Mrs Coetzee got home she found that 
a friend had paid the debt. Being a Rooinek 
and greedy, she said nothing about the money 
she had got from the Landdrost, but spent it 
on herself, which did not come out till many 
months afterwards, when Piet quarrelled with 
the doctor for not paying his share of the 
flogging fees, and demanded payment of the 
I.O.U. The Critic got hold of the story and 
threw out wicked hints that made Piet unhappy 
with Katrina and caused Dr Coetzee to send 
his wife away. But this did not happen for 
a long time after Piet had been kind to Mrs 
Coetzee. He kept his promise, and sentenced 
so many Kaffirs to the lash that the papers said 
Piet was "brutal and inhuman," when all the 
time it was only out of pure kindness for Mrs 
Coetzee. One day the doctor came and said : 

''Landdrost, I have been thinking that the 
Government will kick when I send in my bill 
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allow no more papers, for they are enemies of 
the State, and have brought us only trouble and 
wickedness. They are the scabby sheep in the 
kraal^ and will give the disease to us who are 
clean and honest. They will make our children 
like to themselves, for through calling us ignorant, 
and unfit to govern, our children begin to believe 
it true, for they are poisoned with the ways of 
the Uitlander and despise us who fought and 
bled for the country and shot down the Rooi- 
baatjes at Majuba and at Bronkhorst Spruit. 
The Rooineks buy our farms and make great 
riches, but give us no share of the wealth they 
make. They are a useless, foolish nation these 
Uitlanders, who can only travel in a railway 
carriage or an American spider, and drink whisky 
all the time. Their vrouws are very feeble things 
that cannot do anything for their men but spend 
money, and make our young men wish to marry 
them, which they have not courage to do, know- 
ing the silly way the Uitlander women have to 
be sought and have money wasted upon them 
before they are married, so that their husbands 
may leave them very much alone after they have 
made wives of them. And when they have got 
wives, these Uitlanders do not know how to use 
them any more than they know how to treat a 
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Kaffir. He never consults her in his business, 
and having made himself no man to her before 
marriage, he is no man afterwards, for he lets her 
be his master all the time. None of these Uit- 
landers read the Bible, because they have these 
scandal sheets in which they pay men to write 
foul and wicked things against one another and 
against oprecht burghers. Why does not Oom 
Paul commandeer them to fight Kaffirs, which 
they cannot do, and would all be killed as a just 
punishment for their many wickednesses ? They 
cannot fight; but they lie, telling us of the 
thousands of soldiers they have in England, 
which is only a small state, where they have 
farms of fifty morgen, instead of three thousand, 
as we have. The land is not big enough to hold 
one quarter of the soldiers they say they have. 
But all Rooineks are liars. Do they not lie when 
they come into court, so that I never believe an 
Uitlander, and always give judgment against 
him? I once read in an English book that 
there were 30,000 Englanders in prison. We 
have not five hundred in all the tronks in South 
Africa. They have to keep hundreds of judges 
to punish criminals, but we have but five in all 
the State." 

There was a great deal more which was not 
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taken down, which was perhaps as well, for the 
speech made a great stir in the country, being 
printed in nearly all the papers, the patriotic 
editors patting it in because they were pleased, 
the enemies of the State printing it only^ to do 
Piet an injury. The part they made the worst 
of was that wherein Piet said that he never 
believed Uitlanders who came to his court It 
was not wise for him to speak out so truthfully, 
for it made him a marked man, and when the 
litigants appealed from even his just judgments, 
the judges gave it s^ainst Piet, for they said he 
was, on his own admission, prejudiced against 
Uitlanders — ^which was true. The worst of it 
all was that whenever a foolish thing was said 
by a Boer Landdrost, the English papers always 
put it on to Piet, whether it was true or not 
Piet wanted to deny that he had made the speech, 
but he could not well do that, because he had 
read over the copy made by the young man who 
took it in shorthand, and had signed it Besides, 
he let such a long time go before he took notice, 
that it was not easy to disprove it, as we could 
not find the young man, whom Piet might have 
talked to, and shown how harmful it was for a 
Landdrost to be so criticised. 
When Piet went to Pretoria the President 
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called him a great fool, and said he was his 
stupidest Landdrost, for he was always getting 
the State into the papers. 

Fiet replied with anger, and soon afterwards 
he resigned his position as Landdrost of 
Vrededorp, for he was not the man to be treated 
like a child ; besides, he was tired of the office, 
and saw that he might make more money as a 
Field Cornet and go into trade. 

There are those who maliciously say that the 
true reason for the outgoing of Fiet Prinsloo was 
that he had taken bribes. This is a great and 
wicked untruth, for though he was asked about 
it by the Executive, he denied it The true 
reason was that he refused to marry a Boer girl 
to an Uitlander. Fiet had very strong thoughts 
on this subject, and never would encourage the 
daughters of the soil to take husbands from 
among the strange peoples who overrun the 
Transvaal. If a Boer wished to marry a Rooinek 
girl it was not so bad, for she became half a 
Boer by so doing ; but it was not so when the 
Rooinek wanted a wife from among us. Fiet 
always warned such coUples of the great wrong 
they were doing to their country. But young 
kerels and girls who want to marry do not think 
of patriotism, and this made Fiet very angry. 
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He talked to them so sternly that he grew un- 
popular as a marrying Landdrost, and in one 
case the judges ordered him to marry a Boer 
girl to a Rooinek, which he did, but he said he 
would never do so again, and his resolve came 
true, for Piet cared nothing for the paltry fees 
when patriotism was involved. There is, how- 
ever, yet greater reason for Piet's action, for the 
Bible tells us that we must not take wives from 
among strangers, and not even the President 
can set aside that law. 

There is one great and good thing to the 
favour of the Transvaal Government : it never 
deserts its friends or allows them to be hunted 
to the death by their enemies if they are true 
sons of the soil. When a public servant is un- 
justly attacked, as was my father-in-law, the 
Government refuses to pay any heed to the 
wishes of those who would ruin him, ^nd if there 
are reasons why he should give up the post in 
which he has gained unpopularity, the Govern- 
ment will always give him another equally as 
good, so that his enemies shall not triumph over 
him nor he be tempted to turn round and show 
ingratitude to the State, as has been done by 
greedy and unpatriotic officials. In the case of 
Piet Prinsloo the Government stood his friend, 
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although the papers abused him with wicked 
charges that were untrue or, at least, could be 
explained away; but Piet was too proud to 
reply to his accusers. He waited some months 
till the outcry had quieted down and then went 
to Pretoria to arrange for a Field Cometcy. 

Katrina was at first much against him, for 
she said a Landdrost was higher than a Field 
Comet But Piet soon brought her to his way 
of thinking when he showed her that a Field 
Comet could make even more money than a 
Landdrost, without having the papers watching 
all he did and printing it. But it was agreed 
between them that Piet should take no office 
unless it were on a proclaimed goldfield, for it 
was useless to go where people were poor, and 
the Uitlanders, no doubt, are richer and better 
able to pay than Boers. It was a long time 
before a vacancy came that Piet cared to fill — 
nearly two years ; but at the end of that time he 
was made Field Comet and Collector of Customs 
for the Kaalkop District, which, though not a 
proclaimed goldfield, was a place after his own 
heart, for there the Field Cornet was an even 
greater and more-to-be-considered man, because 
he had also the Customs, which all men try to 
evade. 



CHAPTER VI 

FIELD CORNET AND STOREKEEPER 

In the time that Piet was waiting for his ap- 
pointfnent there was little money coming in, so 
he resolved to go into a wayside store, though 
not in his own name, for he might any day 
be made an official, and if, as he hoped, he 
was made Customs Collector as well as Field 
Cornet, the law would not allow him to be a 
storekeeper also. The way he contrived it was 
this: 

Ever since the first days when he came to the 
Transvaal Piet had seen that all traders who 
made money and kept stores were Jews, and 
whenever he had been vemeuked it was mostly 
by such people. So he fixed it in his mind that 
if ever he traded or had a store, he would have 
a Jew for a partner, for, said he : 

'^ It is not right that a man who stands well 

in the Kerk should do so much villainy as must 
76 
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be performed by those who would make money 
in a store." 

It happened that one day, before Piet had been 
made Field Comet, a young Jewish smoucher 
broke his leg by falling down a shaft on Pief s 
place, and had to lie up at the farm for many 
weeks till the limb was well. Before this 
happened Piet one day opened, by mistake, a 
letter belonging to the Jew, which had come 
from a lawyer in Pretoria. When Piet got it 
read for him he learned that the young kerel 
was planning to bring a law action to make 
Piet pay for the accident He said nothing, but 
laid a great plan. First he made out a great 
bill against the Jew for the lodging and food, 
also for the forage eaten by the two horses 
belonging to the Jew, and gave it to him. Isaac, 
which was the Jew's name, made a great noise, 
and there was a quarrelling for all that day, for 
the amount of Piet's bill .was more than Isaac 
had purposed to sue Piet for. When the storm 
was over, Piet made an offer to Isaac that they 
should go into partnership with a store and 
canteen, which was a good plan, since it gave 
Piet a manager who understood trade. Isaac was 
not long in saying " yea," and to it they went 

Now, Jews are always successful, and Isaac 
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was like all his nation, and brought great profit, 
and money came in fast But Piet's foolishness 
came upon him, and he was near to spoiling all, 
through his religiousness, just as his patriotism 
caused him to lose the Landdrostship through 
the affair of the marriages. 

Just when they were doing better even than 
Piet had hoped he was taken up with a foolish 
notion to make a Christian of Isaac Knowing 
that if Jews eat pork they nearly cease to be 
Hebrews, he made Katrina put pork secretly 
into the food, when Isaac thought he was eating 
some kind of buck. But he was always par- 
ticular of what Katrina cooked, and found the 
pork, although he was short-sighted, and he 
made almost as much noise as when Piet gave 
him his bill when he had broken his leg. 

Finding he could not convert Isaac in secret, 
Piet tried to do it openly, telling Isaac he ought 
to be ashamed of himself. Isaac had great gift 
of the tongue, and would talk so well that, had it 
been possible, he would have converted Piet to 
be a Jew ; but before that came Piet would grow 
angry and strike Isaac, who ran away and hid 
in the stable till Piet's anger was over, which 
made Piet very sad, for he could not understand 
why Isaac would not be a Christian, but was 
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content to come to a bad end rather than say 
that he liked pork, which, in secret, he no doubt 
did. Still Piet would not cease to try, and 
many were the quarrels they had together, 
which always ended in Piet getting the worst of 
the argument and Isaac the sjambok^ until one 
day something happened by which Piet himself 
was nearly converted. He and Isaac were 
crossing the river by the drift. The rain had 
come very heavy and suddenly and the stream 
was strong. Isaac's pony lost his foothold and 
was carried away. He got hold of the rocks in 
the middle of the stream and clung tight, calling 
out loudly for Piet to save him, for he was very 
greatly frightened, the more so as he hated to 
get wet Piet rode fast to the farm and got a 
rope and the Kaffirs to help him. On the way 
back a thought struck him. As Isaac was so 
much afraid, why not make him be a Christian ? 
So Piet stood on the bank opposite where Isaac 
clung and shouted, nearly dead with fear. 

" Isaac," said Piet, " before I throw the rope, 
will you be a Christian ? " 

'* Nay," said he, " I cannot." 

** TKen must you drown." 

But Isaac was very obstinate, and would not 
give way. Piet threw him the rope. 
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"If I hold tight, wiU you be a Christian?" 
asked Fiet Still Isaac would not, so Fiet talked 
kindly to him over the bank, and for once Isaac 
did not try to answer his arguments, for he was 
weak with fear. 

At last he said : 

^ Fiet, I shall let go and drown, then what will 
you do at the store ? " 

"I shall get another Jew and convert him," 
answered Fiet 

'' You talk foolishness," said Isaac. "^ Did you 
not make me your partner to bring you Jewish 
fHozzle ? If you make a Jew into a Christian his 
luck goes, and where are you ? " 

'' Hold tight," said Fiet, and he pulled Isaac 
out as fast as he could. 

But while he was helping him up the bank 
Fiet himself fell in, but whether it was that Isaac 
pulled him he never knew. It is suflkient that 
Fiet was carried over the boulders and broke his 
arm, while Isaac had no hurt at all. 

For a long time they used to argue about this, 
Isaac saying it was a judgment on Fiet for trying 
to convert a Jew, while Fiet said it was a judgment 
on him for not completing the conversion. They 
could never agree who was right, but Katrina 
had another explanation. It happened that 
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the pony, which was worth fifteen pounds, was 
drowned at the time, and, as the loss had to be 
shared by both, it proved that Piet was wrong 
in trying to convert Isaac, and Isaac was wrong 
in needing conversion, so they left it that way. 

Later on Piet had good cause for sorrow that 
he had not let Isaac drown, for he found that his 
partner used his great slimness rather for himself 
than for him. He had a brother in the Kaffir 
labour business, and these two planned to make 
money out of Piet. Isaac came in from Johannes- 
burg one day and said he had met a man from a 
mine who would give £i a head for five hundred 
boys, and Piet found the money to send into 
Swaziland to get them. But Isaac's brother 
waylaid them od the road and took them on to 
the Rand, thus making over a thousand pounds 
at no cost to himself. Isaac made as if he were 
very angry, and persuaded Piet to send for five 
hundred more. This the foolish man did, and 
again they were stolen by Isaac's brother, and 
the wicked pair prospered. 

But although this only showed the foolishness 

of doing good to Uitlanders and Hollanders, 

there were times when he profited greatly by the 

slimness of Isaac. It always happened during 

nachtmaal that the vrauws who came to the 
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store would steal many small things ; bat Isaac, 
having no religion himself, always suspected 
those who had, even the Predikant, and kept an 
extra sharp look-out at such times. His great 
smartness was of much advantage to Piet on 
these occasions, for he had judgment in dealing 
with women who stole. As soon as nachtmaal 
time came he would put in the store stocks of 
such ornaments as women cannot see without 
wishing to possess. When they took the things, 
as they always did, Isaac had a nice way, espe- 
cially when the vrauws had rich husbands like 
the vrauw Kok. Isaac had put on the counter 
some pretty imitation silver snuff-boxes that cost 
only sixpence each wholesale in Pretoria. Vrauw 
Kok came to buy things one nachtmaal ^xkdi Isaac 
saw her slip one of the snuff-boxes into her 
pocket Now, Piet had no cunning, and if he 
had seen it he would have, perhaps, been rough 
with her ; but Isaac did nothing until he made 
out the bill. When vrouw Kok read it she saw 
an item for "one silver snuff-box, £2^ los." 

"What is this?" said she; "I have liad no 
snuff-box." 

" Pardon me, madam," said Isaac, as smoothly 
as if he were a Rooinek clerk in a Johannesburg 
store, " do you not remember my showing it to 
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you, and you said you would give it as a present 
tothePredikant?" 
- ** Nay, but you are mistaken," she answered. 

" Nay, but it is here," and Isaac touched her 
pocket. "The Predikant will be very pleased, 
and it is very kind of you to think of him," Isaac 
went on. 

Vrouw Kok would have liked not to take it, 
but when Isaac mentioned the Predikant she 
grew fearful, and paid the £2^ ids. 

There was another time when he punished Dirk 
Hertz for being dishonest Dirk used to bring 
in oranges to sell, but he could not count high 
numbers, so Isaac caught him in this way : When 
one hundred oranges had been counted, Isaac 
put a tickkie into his hat, and another for each 
hundred. When the lot was so counted. Dirk 
would reckon the tickkies and know how many 
hundreds he had to be paid for. While the last 
hundred was being reckoned, Isaac pretended 
that he was wanted in the store and went away, 
leaving the hat full of money. Dirk, being 
foolish and greedy, would steal a handful of the 
coins, not seeing he was robbing himself, for 
one hundred oranges were worth six or eight 
shillings. 

Old Hans Botha was caught and punished in 
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the same way, though he was not foolish oj: 
wicked enough to steal money. He was very 
fond of peppermints, like all Boers, so Isaac used 
them as counters instead of coins to check the 
bundles of forage. Half a dozen times Isaac 
would go into the store and keep Hans wait- 
ing till the old man grew tired and sucked 
the peppermints, and often Isaac made twenty 
bundles of forage for threepenny worth of sweets. 
Thus were greed and theft properly chastised ! 

But in the end Isaac did not profit Piet. 
There came a time when the Patriot printed a 
piece about Field Cornets who ran private busi- 
nesses contrary to the law. Piet grew frightened, 
though his name was not painted on the store 
with Isaac's, and in a foolish fit he listened to 
Isaac, who advised him, and, by lighting the fire 
of his great vanity, made him pay dearly. 

" Piet," said he, next day, after the Patriot 
came out, " I have written a letter to that paper. 
Listen ! " And he read it : 

" Sir, — My attention has been called to a para- 
graph in your last issue wherein you insinuate 
that Mr Piet Prinsloo, Field Cornet of Kaalkop, 
is a partner with me in the business I carry on 
at that place, I beg to inform you that Mr 
Prinsloo has nothing to do with the business, 
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except that when I met with the accident on his 
farm he generously gave me ;f 500, with which I 
started the business." 

This was signed by Isaac. 

Piet's vanity was roused by being referred to 
in such flattering terms as a generous man; 
besides, he had all along been fearful lest Isaac 
should claim money for the damage to his leg, 
so that he jumped at the chance to prove that 
he had compensated Isaac, and wrote beneath 
the letter : " This is true. Piet Prinsloo." 

The letter was sent to the Patriot and printed. 
Two months afterwards Isaac drew the money 
out of the bank and coolly told Piet that he 
could get away, as, according to his own letter, 
he was no partner. And this he had to do, for 
he dare not fight the case in the courts. 

Somehow Piet was doomed to be worsted by 
Uitlanders, even in matters in which he had 
great experience, as, for example, the election of 
Jacob Smit. 

It is well known how, in the days when the 
Uitlanders grew bold with prosperity and dis- 
contented even to revolution, they tried hard to 
rob the country of its beloved independence by 
putting into the Raad men who had been bribed 
to do as they told them. They spent large sums 
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in trying to corrupt loyal burghers, who, how- 
ever, only took the money, promising to vote as 
they were told, yet voting as their own conscience 
told them. At last the Uitlanders grew cunning 
and would not say which was their man, so that 
Field Comets found it a hard matter to know 
what to do. It was also the means of Fiet 
making a great mistake, for which he has been 
blamed. 

When Jacobus Smit and Faul de Wet were 
candidates for the first Raad at Kaalkop District, 
Fiet could not find out which was the Uitlanders 
man, for both swore solemnly that they knew 
nothing of anything save their loyalty to the 
State. So when the burghers came and asked 
Fiet for whom they should vote, he did not know 
what to answer them, but to make certain he 
told half to vote for one, and half for the other, 
which would have kept matters equal. But one 
day, just before the poll, Sam Levy, the great 
Johannesburg Uitlander, who was slim enough 
to keep out of the Reform business, outspanned 
at Fiet's place, saying he was looking out for 
claims, and among other things they fell to 
talking about the election. 

" I suppose you will work and vot9 for Faul 
deWet?'' said Sam. 
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" I don't know," answered Piet ; "I am 
Field Comet, and have to look after the 
election. It matters nothing to me who wins. 
But," said he, by way of feeling where Sam 
Levy's interest lay, " I think Jacobus Smit will 
get in." 

At that Sam grew very angry, and abused 
Jacobus in bitter language, calling him a 
scoundrel, and ending by laying Piet £\QO to a 
sovereign that Smit would not be elected. 

Now Piet did not stop to think. He could 
only see that De Wet must be the Uitlander 
man, and that he could win £\QO by working to 
get Smit in, so he jumped at the bait and began 
to work hard for Jacobus Smit. He told the 
burghers that he had had a letter from the 
President, telling him that De Wet was an 
Uitlander's man, which made most of them do 
their best to defeat him. When burghers who 
could not write came to vote, Piet filled in their 
cards with Smit's name, and if a De Wet man 
did not feel sure whether he was on the register 
or not, Piet got out the book he kept in duplicate 
for that purpose, and showed him his name was 
not there, and that he could not vote. This is 
one of the great safeguards that a Field Cornet 
has to keep unsuitable men out of the Raad. 
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But for this we should have the burghers voting 
for all sorts of dangerous characters, who would 
vote even against the President when once they 
were in the Raad. 

When the voting was over it was found that 
Jacobus Smit was elected by 146 votes to 6$, 
and Piet and all the loyal burghers were very 
glad. 

Three days later Sam Levy came to pay the 
;£'ioo he had lost 

" Piet," said he, " you deserve this money, for 
you have made it very easy for our man." 

** Nay," said Piet, " but I have made it as hard 
as I could, and we knocked him out." 

" We are quite satisfied," said Sam. " Go on 
knocking them out like that, and we will always 
book you £iQO to £1'' 

It was not until Piet talked it over with 
Katrina that night that he saw that Jacobus 
Smit was the Uitlander man, and that imvinning 
that hundred pounds he had been fighting for 
Sam Levy. Then he grew so angry at having 
been defrauded so meanly that he tied up three 
of his Kaffirs and gave them twenty-five each 
before he could read the Psalms or say a prayer 
as usual that night 
Such base tricks are the common weapons of 
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the Uitlanders, who will spend money freely to 
bring about their dishonourable objects, which 
no Afrikander would ever do unless sorely 
tempted by the want of money or the example 
of men like Levy, 



CHAPTER VII 

THE FOUNDING OF PRINSLOOSDORP 

It is often that good comes out of evil, and if 
those rascally Englanders had never vaccinated 
Magato and his people with condensed milk, 
Piet would, perhaps, never have owned Prins- 
loosdorp I 

When Magato no longer allowed Piet to 
have boys for the mines, and the criticisms of 
the Press made him afraid to take money as 
presents for fear of traps, his income fell away, 
and Katrina began to talk to him in strong 
language. His need of money had grown 
greatly, for his habits had become expensive 
through much acquaintance with Hollanders 
and Englanders in Pretoria and Johannesburg, 
who have been the curse of our country, teaching 
our sons and daughters habits of luxury and 
expense that their fathers and mothers knew 
liot. Piet himself, though Afrikander born, and 
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otherwise of much good sense, took up many 
foolish and unmanly habits. He slept no more 
in his clothes, as his father and grandfather had 
before him, but wore thin things that he called 
"pyjamas," both winter and summer, which 
would have proved serious if he had been called 
suddenly to defend his farm against Kaffirs, as 
his grandfather had often been. He also drank 
French brandy instead of dop^ smoked cigars 
and made no biltongs but bought fresh meat from 
the butcher. All these wasteful customs caused 
great expense, and Katrina never ceased to 
righteously complain, which made Piet go into 
town, where he learned to play billiards, and 
always lost money to Uitlanders, who are taught 
to play and gamble at their schools. 

For many months Piet had been thinking out 
a plan to get rich, for not alone the serious 
talking of Katrina made him thoughtful, but the 
envy he felt when he saw men like Grey, Wol- 
huter, and Caledon selling for large fortunes 
farms which had cost them only a span of oxen. 
Piet's farm was a long way off the line of reef 
that had made the fortunes of the farmers on 
the Rand, so that prospectors would not come 
to look for gold there, and Piet had made up his 
mind that there was no reef on his farm, for he 
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no longer had faith, through knowing so many 
Hollanders who have no religion. But a great 
change was coming, though he knew it not 

One day he was at Pretoria to see the Govern- 
ment His son Hans was now nearly seventeen, 
and was wanting to marry. So Piet thought it 
would be good if he could get the young kerel 
made Postmaster of Schoonspruit 

At Pretoria he met Hans Breda, who was 
Mining Commissioner of Vrededorp, and was 
making so much money that Piet was very 
envious, for only three years before Hans was so 
poor that Piet had to lend him oxen to plough 
with. It was the time when Piet Joubert 
was running for the Presidency against Oom 
Paul. 

"For whom shall you vote in Kaalkop?" 
asked Hans, who was a great Kruger man. 

Says Piet : " I shall not vote for the man who 
refuses to consider the son of a burgher who has 
bled for his country." 

" But you never bled," says Hans ; " you were 
too slim. You bled it" 

This made Piet very angry, for he hated to 
have such things said ; yet he was ever talking 
of having bled for his country, although every- 
body knew he had not fought except with his 
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tongue to get back the money he had lent the 
Grovernment. 

"If my boy is not made Postmaster of 
Schoonspruit, I shall vote for slim Piet, and 
make all my burghers do so," answered Piet. 

"But," said Hans, "the young kerel cannot 
read, and you know the President has come to 
set great store on reading and writing in Govern- 
ment officials." 

This made Piet yet more angry, for it was not 
true that young Hans could not read ; he could 
read many words, if they were not too hard, 
though he could not read writing well. 

"It is not that my kerel cannot read," said 
Piet, "but because the President gives all the 
posts to Hollanders, and forgets those who bled 
for their country. Can Farnie Kok, the Pass 
Inspector, write, or a dozen others who have fat 
billets ? Then why not give my son a chance ? " 

But Hans was not to be moved. 

" Nay, Piet," said he, " a Landdrost need not 
read or write, for he has a clerk who can do both 
for him, and a Field Cornet need not be able 
to read, though I am in favour of their being 
able to do so. But a Postmaster, who has to 
do so much with letters, must know how to read 
writing, or how can he tell when treason is 
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going on, or how shall he know that claims are 
to be pegged and business done? No, Piet, if 
your >^^/ cannot read he will miss many chances 
for making money in the Post Office." 

" But cannot he have an assistant ? " 

" Certainly he can, but the assistant will know 
more than the master, and young Hans will 
have to share with him what he makes." 

Then Piet thought that he could sit in the 
Post Office a great deal and see what was 
going on. 

"But what would the papers say?'' asked 
Hans ; and Piet saw that this would not d(^ for 
he had begun to be afraid of these meddling 
editors. 

These two talked and talked over the plan for 
a long time, but Hans would not hear of the 
post business. 

"If you want money so badly why not have 
your farm proclaimed a goldfield ? '' asked Hans 
at last 

Piefs heart gave a great jump, just as it did 
the day he found the diamonds. It was the 
thing nearest his heart to have his farm pro- 
claimed, but he could only dream of it 

" How can this be done if there is no gold 
there?" asked Piet, in great wonder. 
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" Then must we put some there," said Hans. 
And Piet marvelled still more, for he, being 
honest, was very slow to see an advantage. 

" If I show you how to get the President to 
proclaim your farm a goldiield you must promise 
to vote for him, and make all your burghers do 
the same." 

Piet promised gladly, and, after a long indaba^ 
he went back to his farm very happy, yet withal 
very perplexed, for he could not see how Hans 
Breda could do what he had promised by finding 
gold where it was not, which showed that my 
father-in-law had not yet learned all the wicked- 
ness that the Uitlanders have brought into the 
country. 

His first work was to tell the burghers what 
his opinions were about the Presidentship. This 
was easy with those who always came to him to 
ask how they should vote, but there were a few 
obstinate men in the district who read Land en 
Volk and other papers which were disrespectful 
to Oom Paul, and said that he was only a friend 
to the Hollander. 

The worst of these was Jan du Toit, who had 
a quick tongue, and made thereby much dis- 
content, for he could read both print and writ- 
ing, and subscribed to several papers, especially 
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Land en Volk^ which he would read to the 
burghers, and told them that all it said was true. 

Piet called the burghers together and told 
them they should all vote for Oom Paul, other- 
wise there would be another Kaffir war, and he 
would have to commandeer all who had brought 
it about by voting for General Joubert 

Although Piet had tried to keep Jan du Toit 
away from the indaba by holding it when he 
thought Jan was in Krugersdorp, his plans fell 
through. Jan came, and made great trouble by 
asking Piet why he had so suddenly changed 
his mind about Piet Joubert. 

Piet answered that he had learned many 
strange things in Pretoria which had made him 
resolve that Oom Paul was the proper man. 

Jan told the burghers that they were all sheep, 
and ran just as Piet cracked his sjambok. Then 
he read from a paper that Oom Paul had said 
there would be no Kaffir war, as the chiefs had 
paid hut tax ; so there would be no need of 
a commando^ which had been brought about 
entirely by General Joubert, who loved his votk^ 
and hated fighting. "So," said Jan, "it is Piet 
Joubert who has saved you from commando^ and 
not Oom Paul, so you should vote for him." 

This speech had great effect, and Piet saw 
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that all were going with Jan du Toit, so he 
made a master stroke. 

" All law-abiding burghers are supporting Oom 
Paul," said he. 

^' And am I not a law-abiding burgher ? " asked 
Jan. 

" I don't know whether it is obeying the law 
to keep eight families of Kaffirs on a farm to do 
your farm work, when the law says you shall 
not have more than five." 

This was a very sharp CMt, for it was well 
known that Jan had more Kaffirs on his farm 
than the law allowed, and it was the duty of the 
Field Comet to move them away and prosecute 
the farmer. 

Jan was quite conquered, for if he lost his 
•Kaffirs now he would not be able to get in his 
mealie crop ; so for a little while he was very 
quiet. At last he said : 

"You are right one way, Piet. It is right 
that our President should make good laws. 
We have seen what Oom Paul can do, but 
slim Piet has not yet made any laws, so, 
perhaps, it is better to trust the man we know 
best." 

This speech turned a great many who would 
have voted against Oom Paul, and all went well 

7 
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for Fiefs man, and he waited with great impa- 
tience for the carrying out of the promise of 
Hans Breda 

One day a man they call a "prospector" 
came to Piet's place, bearing a letter from Hans, 
saying he had come to find the gold. 

Instead of going right away into the veld^ he 
asked for whisky, as all prospectors do, and sat 
down on the sto^ and began to drink and smoke 
and talk to Piet in very bad Dutch. He drank 
all that day and the next day, till Piet began to 
grow anxious about the reef, and said so; but 
all the prospector would say was: "That's all 
right; trot out another bottle." 

For four days did the man do nothing but 
drink whisky and sleep ; but oa the fifth he 
was quite sober, all the whisky being finished. 
Then he asked Piet for a shot-gun, a few car- 
tridges, and some dop brandy. This, he said, 
was not to drink, but to wet the reef 

Before he left he took all the shot out of the 
cartridges, a thing that puzzled Piet very much. 
Then he went out into the veld to look for gold, 
and would have no one with him. At sundown 
he came back carrying pieces of rock tied up 
in his handkerchief. They were bright and 
sparkling with gold specks. 
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"What do you think of that?" asked the 
prospector. 

Piet said they were very fine specimens. 

" Specimens be blowed," said the prospector ; 
" Fve got the whole blessed reef in that hand- 
kerchief, and I can find some more; but that's 
no business of yours, youVe got to hold your 
tongue. Verstaan ye ? " 

Piet answered that he understood, although 
he did not ; and particularly he did not under- 
stand what the prospector should want with a 
shot-gun. But he did not dare to ask questions, 
for the prospector said so much that was not 
clear about the need of silence that Piet could 
only say nix and wonder. 

The prospector went back to Johannesburg 
next day, and soon after Hans Breda sent for Piet 

" Piet," said he, " that verdomde Rooinek found 
too much gold. He must go back and find 
better stuff." 

Piet was astounded beyond words. How 
could a man find too much gold? 

" Achy man, the Rooineks in Johannesburg are 
not fools," said he. " Would you buy a cow if 
the seller told you she gave a hundred bottles 
of milk every morning ? Would you not know 
that he lied?" 
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Still Piet was in the dark, and could not 
understand anything except that they had to go 
to Johannesburg and find that prospector. 

With very great trouble they found him at 
a dirty hotel, where he had been drinking ever 
since he left Piet's farm. Hans talked long 
to him in private. When he came out he 
said: 

'* He wants ;^200 before he will go again, and 
we must pay all that he owes here.'* 

Piet grew very angry, and said he would 
not pay a tickie. '' Let us get another pro- 
spector/' said he ; but Hans^ laughed, and said 
it was impossible. 

" But in a big place like Johannesburg there 
must be many." 

**Nay, there may be many, but there are 
prospectors and prospectors," answered Hans, 
a sa}nng that puzzled Piet amazingly. Hans 
explained that they must employ this same 
prospector, otherwise he would say there was 
no gold on the farm. 

" But what matters it what he may say ; have 
we not seen the gold with our own eyes ? " 

Hans laughed again. 

"You do not understand these Uitlanders," 
said he. '' They go much on names, and they 
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will buy your farm if this man tells them it is 
good ; otherwise it will never sell." 

When Piet learned that he had to find ;f 200 
he came near to drawing out of the enterprise, 
for ;f 200 was the price of a span of oxen, 
and took a lot of collecting together in the 
form of presents from people who wanted 
favours. But Hans at last overtalked him, and 
he paid the money, together with jf'id which 
the prospector owed to the hotel for whisky. 
Then they set out for the farm. 

It was again nearly a week before the 
prospector would quit whisky and start out 
to find gold, but at last he went, and again 
he took the gun with him, and brought back 
specimens of rock, but Piet noticed that they 
were not so rich as the first ones. 

Piet remarked on this to the prospector, who 
explained it : 

"You see," said he, "the stuff I got before 
was twenty-two carat; this is only eighteen 
carat It doesn't do to show your best stuff at 
first, because you keep that for yourself." 

This satisfied Piet at the time, because it 
explained much that was before mysterious. 
He asked the prospector to show him where 
he had found the gold, and he took him to 
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a cutting that had been made in the early days 
of the gold discoveries on the Rand. Piet had 
often been there, but he never saw before the 
wonderful shining specks in the rock. They 
were there in thousands. He asked the pro- 
spector why they had never been noticed before. 

" If I told you that," said he, *< I should give 
away my business. It is all science, and this 
is the branch of it they call 'salting'; but 
whatever you do don't show this to anybody 
who understands science, or you will never sell 
the farm. The price of gold would go down 
to nothing, as this property of yours will glut 
the market" 

Piet believed all this because he was honest, 
and he gave the prospector so much whisky 
that it took him four days to get well s^ain. 

The long waiting and the worry of journeying 
to Pretoria that now set in sometimes made Piet 
sorry that he had resolved to have his farm pro- 
claimed, for he was not quite sure about the gold 
being there. But Hans Breda told him he was 
on no account to talk of this matter to anyone. 

Never before did Piet know how many and 
how greedy were the officials in Pretoria who 
had to do with proclaiming a farm. No sooner 
had he agreed to let one man have so many 
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claims than another came and proved that he 
was much more influential and necessary than 
the last Then would come another official, who 
would make Piet promise to give his son an 
appointment, or a commission or something 
that had profit sticking to it. Piet did not so 
much complain of the long delay and the many 
promises made by the Government that were 
broken, for he knew that Oom Paul was not 
favourable to more goldfields, because they 
brought in Uitlanders. But he did think that 
Oom Paul ought not to let his officials bleed an 
honest man like himself by threatening to do 
things that would put a skid on his waggon ; 
and sometimes he thought that these long 
delays and frequent breakdowns of all arrange- 
ments were designed to give the officials time 
and excuse for making money by pretending 
that they were able to hurry matters on. All 
this cost much money, for many officials were 
poor at the time of Piet's visits to Pretoria, and 
borrowed money or got him to sign papers as 
security for money they owed, all of which Piet 
did, though with a sad heart, for he was not 
satisfied that these men could do what they 
promised. Then Hans was like a hungry Kaffir, 
coming time and again for advances for this 
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and for that, without which he said the whole 
thing must collapse. Piet had by this time 
spent nearly £2000, and had signed securities 
for officials to the extent of nearly a thousand 
more, and he stayed much in Pretoria, for he 
was afraid to go home and tell Katrina that 
nothing had yet come for all this trouble and 
outlay. She would say hard things of Hans 
Breda till Piet would begin to mistrust him, 
for the constant creaking of a vrouvfs tongue 
makes men suspect their best friends. Then 
Katrina would ask questions that Piet could 
not answer, wanting to know why he did not 
sell the farm if it had so much gold, instead 
of letting others come and djg it. Piet tried 
to make her believe that it was because he was 
afraid of being robbed as he was when he sold 
his first farm to Brown, the Rand millionaire; 
but Katrina called him foolish, and said that 
she would count the money this time, which 
was an answer to his excuse, and made him 
angry that he could not think of a better. 

Just as Piet was beginning to think that he had 
suffered enough, he received news that the farm 
had been proclaimed. There was a big advertise- 
ment in the Stoats Couranty and within twenty- 
four hours the farm and all the adjoining country 
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had been overrun by men from Johannesburg 
who came to peg off claims. It was a great day 
for Piet, and even Katrina ceased to grumble, 
for she had counted up and found that the claim 
licences would bring in £yx> a month, which 
was a very fine sum of money. But next day, 
when the Predikant had gone over the figures 
and made it out even more, Katrina began to 
abuse Piet for not having sooner had the farm 
proclaimed. Piet gave her a great answer full 
of sharpness. Said he: "I should have had it 
proclaimed before, but I had not talked it over 
with that schelm Hans Breda " — which was the 
phrase Katrina had always used when she spoke 
of Hans. 
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Piet did not like this, but having b^uo to 
know that such laws were made in such a way 
that loyal an^ oprecht burghers could break them 
if it gave them advantage over an Uitlander, he 
asked Hans if this were not sa 

*• Ja," said Hans, " Oom Paul is slim and good 
to his burghers. He has thought of all this, and 
I will show you how you can hold your farm and 
yet be a Commissioner. But, Piet, it will cost 
you a lot of money." 

Piet knew this, for he had not forgotten the 
days in Pretoria when he did little but pay the 
debts of the officials who helped to get the farm 
proclaimed. 

"Hans," said he, "you are a slim kerel, and 
know enough to be President," which speech 
pleased Hans much, being greatly vain of his 
cunning. 

Then he told Piet how he should plan it all. 

" You will," said he, " sell to a man your farm 
and rights for ;f 50,000." 

"And who will he be?" asked Piet. 

" My nephew, Jan Kemp." 

" But he has not a thousand tickies'* said Piet, 
much surprised. 

" That speech shows how little you know of 
business," answered Hans. " He will be what 
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the Uitlanders call a * nominee/ which is a man 
who has no money or will of his own, and does 
only what he is told. He gives you no money, 
neither does he take your farm, for you still hold 
it in secret, and when people say, ' The Mining 
Commissioner is the owner of the land,' you say, 
' It is false, for I sold it to Jan Kemp, and there 
are writings to prove it' " 

'' But where do I gain ? " asked Piet, who was 
not yet quick at business. 

" You gain," said Hans, " by being at once the 
owner of the land, who receives half the claim 
licence money, and the Commissioner who shows 
purchasers where the best open claims are for a 
present, and has a big share in secret when com- 
panies are floated to take over the claims." 

The end of it was that Piet agreed, and signed 
the writings that Hans got an attorney to 
prepare. 

Once again did Piet's slippery tongue bring him 
trouble, for he told several people how he had 
sold his farm for much money. This got into the 
newspapers, and brought great worry, for the 
people to whom Piet owed money would no 
longer take his excuses. But he put many of 
them off by telling them that, being a burgher, 
the Landdrost who tried the case must give 
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judgment in his favour, and those who were not 
new to the ways of the Transvaal were sensible 
and waited, but the foolish ones took Piet into 
court, and, of course, lost, for the Landdrost 
owed money to Piet, and was eager to have a 
share in the Kaalkop claims. But though he 
won, he never forgave the papers, but tried hard 
to have a law passed to suppress them. 

The next business was to make Piet Mining 
Commissioner of Kaalkop, and get the township 
proclaimed. It was very hard and long work in 
Pretoria, for there were so many to whom the 
next commissionership had been promised, both 
by word of mouth and by writing. But Hans 
Breda knew well how to arrange such things, for 
it always happens that the Government promise 
the same office to many, and in three months 
Piet was made Mining Commissioner of the 
Kaalkop Goldfields District, and the township 
that was laid out was called '* Prinsloosdorp," so 
that Piet obtained his heart's desire, though he 
saw not the grief and misfortune it was to bring 
him through the jealousy of those who deserved 
good fortune less. 

When a township is proclaimed by the Govern- 
ment it is the custom to fix a day whereon the 
stands shall be offered for sale to the public by 
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the Government auctioneer, and it is always a 
great day. The Uitlanders from Johannesburg 
attend in large numbers, the great financiers send 
a man to buy for them, the railway runs a special 
train to the nearest station, and altogether it is 
even a greater day than nachtmaaL 

Piet and Katrina were very happy when the 
day came, for they had reckoned that the stands 
would average ;f 50 apiece, which would make 
them very rich,for there were six hundred of them, 
and they would bring ;f 30,000. All of this money 
would not go to Piet, for so many of those officials 
who said they had brought pressure on the 
Government to proclaim the township would have 
to receive a share of the profit But Hans Breda 
said that this would not amount to more than 
;f 10,000, as he had brought his great influence to 
bear to make them less greedy than they would 
otherwise have been. 

I have said that Hans had been of great service 
to Piet in his plans, but I have now to show how 
even men like him can be spoiled by the corrup- 
tion of the Hollander. 

There was a goodly attendance of the public, 
mostly speculators from Johannesburg, for it was 
the season of what they call the ^Landbootn^ and, 
inasmuch as Prinsloosdorp would be the capital of 
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the new Kaalkop Goldfields, all were eager to buy 
land. So the sale began, and Piet grew gladder 
and gladder as the first lots of stands in the least 
desirable positions were sold at £i\p^ £$0, and 
;^6o apiece. Hans Breda was bidding up the 
price as he had promised. Presently came the 
turn of the stands in the centre of the township, 
which are always most valuable. The bids b^an 
at ;f 50, and the Johannesburg men bid boldly by 
tens ; but Hans was always close on their heels 
until, when he bid ;& 350, the Uitlander left off, 
and the stand was knocked down to Hans Breda, 
while Piet marvelled, being strangely puzzled. 
But there was greater cause for wonderment 
awaiting him. 

"How many will you take?" asked the 
auctioneer. 

" The whole block of twenty," answered Hans, 
as coolly as if buying'half a load of forage on the 
market 

Piet grew sick and faint, for he had believed 
that Hans spoke truth when he had told him he 
was not a buyer but a bidder. Besides, how 
could he pay £7000? Piet did not know that 
a wicked scheme was afoot to verneuk him> but 
he learned it soon. 

In the conditions of sale there was a provision 
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that if a purchaser did not pay for his stands by 
two o'clock, they would be again put up for sale. 
Now, all had been sold by shortly after one 
o'clock, and there being a return train near that 
time, all the people from Johannesburg left. 
Then, when there was less than a dozen people 
on the spot, Hans Breda went to the auctioneer : 

" I am sorry," said he, " but I cannot pay for 
the stands I have bought" 

So the auctioneer, according to the rule, put 
up for sale all the stands surrendered by Hans, 
and there being no one left with money, Jan 
Kemp bought them all in at ;^io each. 

And the real purchaser was Hans Breda, who 
next day sold all the stands, so wickedly and 
cheaply purchased, for ;f 200 each, and gave Piet 
not one shilling for his share. 

Piet was very wrathful. 

" Why did you serve me so badly ? " he asked. 

" Because," answered Hans, quite unashamed, 
<< I deserved to make a bit for myself. If I had 
not shown you how to *salt' the ground you 
would not be Prinsloo of Prinsloosdorp to-day." 

"'Salt' the ground," asked Piet, in amaze; 
"what is that?" 

" Making it taste better," answered Hans, with 

a laugh. 

8 
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Then a great light burst on Piet For the 
first time he understood why that prospector 
borrowed a shot-gun» but no shot, and he knew 
that the gold-dust had been fired into the rock 
on purpose to deceive. And he was grieved, for 
he stood high in the Church; but he had not 
the heart to tell those who had pegged claims 
that they had been robbed, for it would have 
made them sore also. 

" It is all the fault of letting those Uitlanders 
into the country," said Piet to Katrina, when he 
had told her all. '* Such a thing would never 
have been done in Cape Colony in the old days." 

"Nay," said Katrina, "for you had no gold 
claims to * salt' " 

Since the Englander and Hollander have been 
allowed to come into the Transvaal they have by 
their evil example done much to make our young 
burghers immoral and infidels. They have tried 
their best to shake our faith in Providence by all 
sorts of profane and blasphemous acts, such as 
shooting into the clouds to bring rain, as they 
did with awful wickedness in Johannesburg. 
That act was in itself shocking, and brought its 
just punishment in the rinderpest But what 
made it worse was that some infamous Uitlander 
wrote to a Johannesburg paper that a wounded 
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cherubim with a broken wing had been picked 
up in the veld near Johannesburg, the hurt 
having been done by the bursting of the shells 
fired into the sky. Now, I do not for one 
moment believe that such a wounded cherubim 
was found as described, but there are a large 
number of ignorant but religious Boers who 
heard the story, and it made them very angry 
with Paul Kruger that be did not prosecute the 
men who caused the guns to be fired. Then 
there came out of it another trouble, for it was 
reported that the cherubim with the broken wing 
was being taken to Oom Paul at Pretoria, and 
that the waggon would pass through Mulder's 
Drift. The result was that nearly two hundred 
Boers rode six and even ten hours to see what 
they had often read of in their Bibles, but when 
they got there no waggon was found. The 
Johannesburg papers said they were a large 
Boer commando marching on Pretoria to compel 
Paul Kruger to grant reforms to the Uitlanders. 
Now, as all the Boers who rode out were Kruger 
men, it was hard that they should be thought to 
be friendly to the Uitlanders. Still, it was not 
easy to explain why they had all ridden so long 
and so far, for they were ashamed to own that 
they came to see a cherubim whose wing had 
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been broken by profane Uitlanders. So they 
went back very gloomy and angry that they 
could not think of a proper excuse. Within 
the next month four Field Comets and several 
minor officials who were with the party were 
discharged for being suspected of sympathy 
with the Uitlanders, and when the Predikant 
of the Dutch Reformed Church at Boomsdorp 
preached one Sunday about cherubims, most of 
the Boers left the church, and there was a great 
uprising against the Predikant, whom they 
sought to have removed. 

One of the men who laughed much at the 
story of the wounded cherubim was Nick 
Grobler, he being a great infidel, as was proved 
by his burning sulphur over his mealies to keep 
away locusts, which are sent as a punishment 

But one of the greatest proofs of the grief that 
awaits the wrongdoer was supplied by the great 
and rapid growth of Prinsloosdorp, and this in 
spite of the jealousy and wickedness of Nick 
Grobler, who tried hard to make his own 
place better and more prosperous than my 
father-in-law's dorp. Although Schoonspruit 
was twenty years old when Prinsloosdorp was 
proclaimed, and had the best water supply and 
the largest Reformed Church in the district, yet 
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as soon as Nick Grobler listened to the voice of 
the infidel Hollander and tried to bring Piet 
Prinsloo to ruin, his dorp grew small and Piet's 
larger. First came the great schism in the 
church, brought about by Nick's daughter going 
to a dance during nacktmaal, Nick refused to 
see that she had done a great sin, being a 
teacher in the State school; and when the 
Predikant reproved her and dismissed her from 
her post, Nick, instead of being humble and 
contrite, impounded the Predikant's cow for 
grazing on his farm, and put up the Sanitary 
Inspector to analyse the milk sold by the 
Predikant, and, finding it half water, Nick fined 
him the full penalty. This was very bad ; but he 
did worse. He gave leave to the owner of a 
skittle alley to put up his gambling tent on the 
market square during nachtmaal^ so that the 
young Boers gambled for and lost the money 
given them to put into the collection box, and 
stayed away gambling instead of being at 
church. 

When Piet Prinsloo heard of this he was 
stirred to great anger, and publicly declared 
that Nick was in league with the owner of the 
skittle alley and received half the profits from 
money that rightly belonged to the church. Of 
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course, he could not prove this, though I have 
no doubt it was true, so he had to sign another 
apology and pay ;^io to the Kerk fund. 

So while Nick Grobler was daily chastened 
for his wickedness, Prinsloosdorp grew and 
flourished like the green bay tree. There was 
a jail, four white canteens and seven Kaffir 
canteens along the line of reef; and Fiet, being 
chairman of the Licensing Board, had great 
opportunities for making money. The jail 
being always full of Kaffirs, he had as much 
work free as he wanted for his garden and his 
farm, which was a very great consideration when 
Kaffirs wanted £^ a month. Nick Grobler tried 
to make trouble out of this for my father-in-law, 
but, digging a pit, he fell into it himself. 

It came about in this way : 

Vrouw Keet was talking with Nick's girl 
Kaatje, saying she wondered how Nick could 
keep so many Kaffirs unless he improperly used 
the prisoners. 

**My pa does nothing of the sort," said 
Kaatje ; " our Kaffirs only cost us their skoff'^ 

"Then I wish you would tell me how it's 
done," said Vrouw Keet. 

So Kaatje told her. 

It was the old trick that is largely used all 
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over South Africa by the Boers to punish idle 
and impudent Kaffirs ; but Nick used it to 
escape paying them their just wages, which, 
though right when a Boer is poor, becomes a 
scandal when the man who does it is a Land- 
drost and can pay for services. 

A day or two before the Kaffir's month was 
up, Nick would find a pretence for being very 
angry with the Kaffir, and would tell him that 
on the last day of the month he would give him 
twenty-five lashes, hoping that the boy would be 
frightened and run away without waiting for his 
wages, which he mostly did. But when the 
new Pass Law was made, the boys were afraid 
to leave without their passes, for if caught they 
would be flogged for having none. So they 
would stay and take the flogging from their baas 
rather than lose their money and get a flogging 
at the jail besides. 

But Nick was a match for this. He would 
give the boy his discharge pass and an order to 
take to some distant Field Comet to give the 
bearer twenty-five for laziness and impudence. 
He would explain the letter to the Kaffir, and 
start him off early in the morning. It was very 
rarely that the boy delivered the letter to the 
Field Cornet or came back for his money ! 
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Thus it came that Nick Grobler paid no wages 
to his boys, yet always had plenty of labour, for 
he promised them jf 4 a month, which was the 
mine wage. 

Mrs Keet told this to me and I wrote to the 
Critic about it What was better, we caught 
one of the boys with the fledging order, and 
Nick was thoroughly exposed. But he got free 
labour just the same. 

The thing that made Piet even richer was 
a great and clever plan which Hans Breda 
showed him. 

I have told how Oom Hans vemeuked Piet 
over the sale of the stands, which made them 
no longer great frienda But one day, two years 
later, Hans lost the mother of his wife, and this 
made him feel to want to forgive his enemies. 
So he came to Piet, whom he had not spoken to 
since the sale. 

" Piet," said he, " I did you a great wrong 
over that stand plaatsen sale, and I want to show 
you that I am sorry." 

My father-in-law was still angry, and secretly 
sorry that Hans had no longer his wife's mother 
to trouble him, so he replied gruffly, as if 
not ready to forgive him, until he heard him 
say: 
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"Piet, I want to show you how to get back 
that money you lost." 

" Hans," said Piet, " you are a verdomde schelm^ 
but you are slim. Show me how I can get back 
my money and we shall again be friends." 

"That is good, Piet; you are a good Bible- 
reading man," said Hans, and he went on: 
*' You have a lot of stands on the outside of the 
town which are no good because they are away 
from the darp^ and nobody will go there to build 
houses and live." 

"That is so," said Piet; for he had always 
been angry when he thought how Hans had got 
the best stands and he the worst. 

"Well, suppose the Government offices were 
to be burnt down, as big buildings c^ten do. 
Would it not be patriotic if you offered to give 
for nix sufficient of your outside stands to re- 
build the offices on ? And would it not make 
all the rest of the stands outside go up in 
value?" 

Piet had by this time learned more business, 
and was quicker to see an advantage. 

" Hans," said Piet, shaking hands with him for 
the first time for two years, " I am quite and 
truly glad that your mother-in-law is dead, 
though I was sorry when I first heard it. Now 
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we can be friends again and forgive one another, 
and make some money together. Eh, koos ? " 

And they had a long indaba t(^[ether on the 
stoep^ and Katrina listened at the window and 
heard it all, and was glad that her man was no 
longer unfriendly with Hans Breda. 

About three months after this talk on the 
stoep^ the court-house and the office of the 
Mining Commissioner caught fire in the night, 
and, water being very scarce, the whole of the 
block was burned dowa 

Piet and Hans went over to Pretoria and 
offered the Government ten stands on the out- 
side of the town on which to rebuild the public 
offices. 

" It is making the Government a present of 
five thousand pounds," said Piet to the members 
of the Executive, ** for the old stands are worth 
that now for building stores and private offices." 

A lot of time was spent in getting the plan 
through, for, as usual, a great many officials in 
Pretoria wanted a share in the thing for their 
trouble, which is only another way of saying 
that if they had not been considered they would 
have done all they possibly could to prevent the 
Government accepting the offer. But Hans 
Breda knew well how to deal with officials, 
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having himself been one in Pretoria, so all went 
well. The Government offices were put up 
outside the town, and all that Hans had said 
came true, for the other stands in the neighbour- 
hood were bought up at a largely increased 
price. Piet got the Licensing Board to grant 
licences to two canteens there, and in less than 
a year Piet made £7000, of which Hans and 
the Pretoria crowd took only £1000 for their 
share. 

This great success made Nick Grobler furious 
with envy. He prompted the Patriot and other 
papers to make a great stir about what they 
called "The Prinsloosdorp Scandal," and a 
memorial was got up and presented to the 
Government complaining that it was a shame 
that people who had to do business with the 
Mining Commissioner should have to go two 
miles out of the town to see him. But as it is 
nearly all Uitlanders who have business with the 
Mining Commissioner, the Government took no 
notice, and the member for the district said in 
the Raad that it was just like the Uitlander to 
find fault with a patriot like Piet Prinsloo, who 
had generously given the stands to the Govern- 
ment. 

Thus was Piet exalted as a great and good 
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man, and the wickedness of Nick Grobler was 
of no effect 

Piet had a gpreat joy about this time in seeing 
his enemy humbled in the dust once again. 
Nick had but one daughter, Kaatje, and she was 
married to a Hollander, whom Nick got made 
Postmaster of Rooidam. After he had been 
married to Kaatje only nine months he borrowed 
jf 500 from Nick, stole all the postage stamps 
and money in the office, and ran away to his 
own country, leaving Kaatje with her father, 
where she is even to this day. 

And the very day that this great calamity and 
righteous judgment visited Nick Grobler, my 
father-in-law was presented with a memorial 
signed by fifteen burghers of the district, asking 
him to stand as their candidate for the First 
Raad at the next election ! 



CHAPTER IX 

AT THE DOOR OF THE RAADZAAL 

The causes which made a chance for my father- 
in-law to stand as candidate for the First Raad 
were brought about by the folly of Hendrick 
Walker, member for the Groot Plaats District. 
He was a Colonial of English descent, and though 
he had married a Boer vrouw, he was not to be 
thought as good as a true Transvaaler. 

He thought himself very sUm, yet when he 
took presents for his votes he would boastfully 
speak of it in canteens, and wrote many foolish 
letters, saying how much he wanted for his good 
services when concessions were being voted 
upon. 

Piet Prinsloo always mistrusted Walker 
because of his Rooinek name, and he was very 
rejoiceful when he got hold of a copy of a letter 
Hendrick had written to a Hollander at the time 
that Kaalkop was proclaimed agoldfield, promis- 

XH 
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ing to get him the Mining Commissionership if 
he gave him £70 per month. 

Being a patriotic burgher, Piet resolved to 
make a plan to punish Hendrick, not so much 
because this half Rooinek had tried to injure hiai, 
as for the reason that he had wished to benefit a 
Hollander at the expense of a son of the soil who 
had bled for his country. 

Piet said nothing until the requisition had 
been signed. Hans Breda had the getting of it 
up, and, as we afterwards found, many of the 
names on it had been written by Hans himself, 
so that he might keep the ten shillings that Piet 
was prepared to pay each burgher who signed 
freely. 

When the requisition was published in the 
papers, Piet went to Pretoria, and saw Hendrick 
Walker in the Raadzaal. 

" Have you come for my seat ? " said he, when 
he saw my father-in-law looking round the 
chamber. 

" Ja," answered he, " I am tired, Hendrick, and 
want to rest in the Raadzaal." 

" But why would you push me out ? I have 
never done you harm." 

" Not when you tried to get a Hollander as 
Mining Commissioner of Kaalkop?" 
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" It is a big lie, such as the devil himself tells/' 
said Hendrick, turning very white. 

Piet said nothing, but took out the copy of the 
letter, and let Hendrick read it 

Again he swore it was a false thing, but when 
Piet told him things that were in other letters, 
Hendrick no longer denied. 

" You are a slim ketel, Piet," said he ; "so let us 
make a plan that shall pay us both. You are a 
rich man, but I am poor. Why should you get 
me out of the Raad, where I make so little 
compared to other members, who can get what 
they want for their votes ? " 

"That is because you have a Rooinek name. 
The other members vote against you, and you 
carry small weight. I could make ten times 
what you do." 

"Perhaps," answered Hendrick, "but things 
are not what they were. Those verdomde papers 
find out so much that they have frightened 
people who would make us presents. Last session 
I got less than £^QO. If the Schoonspruit- 
Plaatskop railway concession goes through I am 
to have ;^iooo in cash and one thousand shares. 
I will give you the shares if you let me keep my 
seat in the Raad." 

Hendrick knew that Piet was strong in the 
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district, and could push him out if he would, for 
he could afford to pay higher for votes than he. 
Besides, he was greatly afraid of the letters, 
though he did not know that Piet did not have 
the originals, only copies, for the owner wanted 
£$QO for them. 

So the two had a long indaba, 

" Look here, Piet," said Hendrick. " If you 
become a member of the Raad you may no 
longer be a Mining Commissioner — it is against 
the law that officials sit in the Raad. Which 
would pay you best — ^to take money from the 
Uitlanders and stand in with their company 
schemes, or draw £2 per day, and have to live 
in Pretoria at a cost of nearly £\o per month ? 
If you will let me stay on I will give you, in 
addition to the shares, jf 20 a month, for I think 
we shall have a good year, as so many concessions 
and other favours have to be granted and well 
paid for." 

So it was agreed that Piet should keep the 
letters as security for the ;f 20 per month, and at 
the last moment, when it was too late to put 
up another candidate, he was to retire from the 
election, and leave Hendrick to walk in unop- 
posed. And it was so done. 
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CHAPTER X 

PIET PRINSLOO'S LAST TREK 

The events which led to the retirement of my 
father-in-law from the Mining Commissioner- 
ship of Kaalkop, and the numerous undignified 
charges made in connection therewith, are too 
fresh in the public memory to need more than 
a very brief reference. 

I have sometimes thought that the remarkable 
series of misfortunes that followed the re-election 
of Hendrick Walker for the Raad was a provi- 
dential chastisement on Piet Prinsloo for per- 
mitting a man like Walker to remain in the 
Raad, even though the ;^20 a month was faith- 
fully paid up. 

It may be that Nick Grobler, by means of 
mole-like planning, contrived to bring about the 
undoing of my father-in-law ; but whatever the 
cause, he, all at once, became the target at which 
the bullets of the unjust and sinfully jealous 
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were shot without ceasing. First, he was accused 
of making a big profit out of the mealies sent 
by the Government for the starving Kaffirs in 
his district Those who say these things do not 
know so well as Piet Prinsloo that a Kaffir 
despises a white man who makes him gifts; 
therefore it was that he made them pay what 
they could afford for the mealies. It has been 
untruthfully said that he had charged as much 
as j^io for a bag. This I can emphatically 
deny, since the highest price paid by any Kaffir 
to my father-in-law was £% los. It is useless 
to attempt to point out to prejudiced people 
that if the Kaffirs had not been made to pay for 
the mealies they would have held the Govern- 
ment in low esteem, and spent the money in 
buying cattle that were certain to have died 
from the rinderpest 

The great final blow came when the Govern- 
ment, acting, doubtless, under the advice of 
certain Hollanders, who are like the lion, ever 
seeking whom they iQay devour among the sons 
of the soil, appointed a new and unnecessary 
official, whose very existence is an insult to the 
burghers who serve the State. He is called an 
Inspector of Public Offices, and, like the secret 
spy and jackal that he is, he creeps round the 
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kraal and springs in at the most unexpected 
hour, demanding the books, if there be any, and 
a full explanation of every tkkie that may be 
missing. 

One day he arrived at Prinsloosdorp without 
any warning, and found that, by the omission of 
some stupid clerk, Piet had not sent in about 
;^350 of claim and licence money. Although 
there were I.O.U/s for most of that amount 
signed by my father-in-law, this inspector refused 
to acknowledge them, and reported the matter 
to Pretoria. 

Piet, always quick with his tongue, said what 
he thought of a Government that would suspect 
its oldest supporters, and ask them to account 
for money as if they were ordinary servants. 
He let it be understood in Pretoria that he 
would exert his influence against the President 
at the forthcoming election in the Kaalkop 
District, so the Government wisely let the matter 
drop. 

But influenced, I doubt not, by Nick Grobler, 
the Patriot took the matter up, and made such 
charges against Piet that some of the burghers 
began to think there was something in them. 

Week after week all sorts of scandalous stories 
were printed about Piet, and even of myself. 
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Most of these stories I have given the true 
version of, so that honest men can see there was 
no ground for the wicked and malicious charges 
of the writers. Piet was quite prepared to leave 
the charges alone, deeming it undignified to 
enter into explanations with Uitlanders. But 
there were Hollanders in Pretoria who hated 
Piet Prinsloo because he had never spared them, 
and had rightly done his best to get them 
pushed aside for sons of the soil. They brought 
great influence to bear upon the Government, 
and Piet was ordered to prosecute the editor of 
the most wicked of the papers that had made 
charges against him, namely. Land en Volk. Piet 
had been told in confidence that if he let the 
Public Prosecutor loose on the editor he would 
be certain to run away; so my father-in-law 
swore an information against the man, who, 
instead of running away, printed the summons 
in his paper, under the heading 

"Got Him at Last." 

In words of hypocrisy he pretended to be 
rejoiced at the prospect of punishment, saying : 
" We welcome the trial, but we would have been 
better pleased if we could have given slim and 
slippery Piet Prinsloo credit for having at last 
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learned sufficient wisdom to perceive that the 
many accusations made against him in this 
journal are not, as he stupidly believed, compli- 
ments on his astuteness. The man is still as 
vain and foolish as he is sordid. We happen to 
know it is not courage that has made him willing 
to commit perjury at the threatened trial, but 
fear and gfreed. The Government have given 
him the choice of denying the charges in open 
court or making good the customary shortage 
in his accounts. Piet naturally prefers to lose 
his character rather than his cash." Which 
shows how bold this class of man g^rows when 
left alone by a too merciful Grovernment 

Piet consulted with me and other friends 
capable and honest enough to advise him, and 
he decided not to continue the prosecution ; not 
that he feared the result, but because so many 
innocent people would be dragged into the case, 
and mentioned in a way that would cause them 
great annoyance. 

" Sarel," said my father-in-law to me, " I have 
served the State for forty years; I have bled 
for my country, and I have lent it money, and 
yet the Government insults me by counting my 
cash. They further insult me by wanting to 
count the cash that has passed through your 
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hands — yoa, my own son-in-law, whom I myself 
raised from Market Master to Public Prosecutor. 
If we sat quiet under this insult, Sard, peof^e 
would say we deserved it Let us leave the 
country. I have long wished to see if Rhodesia 
is as good as they say it is. We will buy a form 
on the border, so that if the Rooineks again 
invade the Transvaal from that side, we shall 
be on the spot to fight them, and so prove that, 
though our country has treated us so ill, we are 
still patriots. And, Sarel, if they are too strong 
for us to fight, we can hurt them in another way. 
We can sell them our transport cattle and our 
forage, and so spoil the Egyptians by getting 
their gold." 

And thus it came about that we trekked north- 
wards. 
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triumpked eilong unconventi«nal lines." 

It is no 9xagg€raUon to sap that Marjorit Howen's 
first noV0t, " Th9 Viper of Milan," bias Welcomed 
throughout the English'Speaking world as a romance 
of quite exceptional power and distinction. Her 
second book, " The Glen o' Weeping," is now readg, 
and bids fair to outrival the popularitp of its 
predecessor, Ang Bookseller or Librarp should be 
able to supplp copies. 



"THE GLEN 0' WEEPING." by Maijorie Bowen. 



Mr. Meyer's Pupil. By eva lathbury. second 

Impression. 68. 

Ever since the foundation of the publishing house of Alston Rivers, a persistent 
endeavour has been made to discover new authors, and to appreciate how successful 
has been the quest a mere glance at the firm's publications will suffice. In intro- 
ducing Miss Eva Lathbury to readers of fiction, the publisher can but hope that he is 
not too sanguine in anticipating that the author's lively wit and whimsical outlook 
on the life of the leistved classes will meet with the reception which, in his opinion, 
it deserves. The author's style should at least escape the charge of being derivative. 
The volume is rendered still more attractive by means of a coloured frontispiece by 
Mr. R. Pannett. 

The Adventures of Count O'Connor. 

By Hbnry Stacb. 6s- 

A new novel writer of exceptional promise is always interesting, but when he 
makes his bow equipped with a story that is absolutely fresh, his chances of success 
are all the greater. In "The Adventures ef Count O'Connor" at the Court 
of the Great Mogul, the author has found a theme exactly fitted to his delightful 
hunaour and vivacity. No historian has ever furnished a more convincing idea of the 
crafty Aurungzebe and his egregious court. The escapades of the hero, as the self- 
dubbed Irish ** Count " may wonhily be styled, are of the most extraordinary descri]^- 
tion, and are recounted so racily, that the reader can barely pause to question his 
veracity. The " Count's " journey from Agra to Surat is packed with incident, and 
though gruesome events are chronicled, the writer's innate lightheartedness com- 
pletely divests them of horror. 

The Lord of Latimer Street. By jane wardle. 

Author of •• The Artistic Temperament.** 68. 

In the early months ot the year Miss Wardle's first book made a sensation both 
in the literary circles and with the general public, it being a matter of common 
wonder how such a young lady, as she was understood to be, could have such a 
grasp of the artistic, commercial, and suburban worlds. That Miss Wardle would 
be heard of again was prophesied by more than one critic, and there seems every 
prospect of '*The Lord ot Latimer Street " going far to substantiate her claim to 
recognition as a writer of marked originality. As may be conjectured from the title, 
Miss Wardle's new book is concerned with characters of more lofty station than 
was the type depicted in *' The Artistic Temperament.*' The same whimsical 
humour, however, pervades the story, which, it is to be hoped, is sufficiently 
characteristic of the author to allay any suspicion on the part of critics as to a 
concealment of identity. 

The Meddler. By H. de Vere Stacpoole and W. A. 
Bryce. With 8 illustrations and frontispiece. 6s. 

Those who affect the lighter side of literature have never been in such need c f 
thoroughly amunng books as during the last year or two, and with the host of 
requests for "something with a laugh on every page," the bookseller has been 
powerless to comply. 'The publication of " The Meddler " is at least one step in th-^ 
rigbt direction ; it is full of fun of the lightest, healthiest sort. The artist, too, 
has entered thoroughly into the spirit of a book which goes with a merry swing from 
^tnrt to finish. 

Furze the Cruel. By John Trevena. Author of 
" Arminel of the West," etc. 68. 

Mr. John Trevena's rise to a high position among West Country novelists has 
been rapid indeed. If "A Pix^ in Petticoats" revealed a talent for romance, com- 
bined with the nicest vein of rustic humour, *' Arminel of the West "proved that the 
author was fully equal to the task of writing a really powerful novel. In his latest 
work he has advanced still farther, for there has been no more artistic representation 
of the men and women, far from simple in many respects, 've'L vci^x!GL<cc^v^s&ijcaH«.\s:k'<^ 
degree, who dwell in the heart of Devon. NWYwta «. ^viXxvcx vQ(«»^:s'^ks> <5cct««NsS«!s*.^«^'*- 
Mr. Trevena, it is easy to explain w\iy VioWdak^ \na2^tx& «xfc '5«« \s^ ^«^ *?*vB»asst -^ 
disposition to leave the beaten ttacVft m i!ht\x T«XD^At», 




The Turn of the Balance. BjBmAmrwtitt^^^ 

Though it b true that many ooveb that have had a hnge voppe is AHMirfcil 
meet with a oomparativaly hipd reontion on thk side of the Arianric^ k h cnnQf 
tnM that when once an American hook hits the British taste, the imftnmkm it leaves 
Is far OKMre lasting than that of the average nm of pablicatiooK. " The Tvb of 
the Bahuioe *' b the work of a realist who, peiha| > s inspired originally hy die mci^ 
realist, Mr. Howett, has attained a reaUsm that pboes him in a position cntiRly his 
own. ^**The Torn of the Bahuioe.' ""sMrs Mr. Upton Siadair,ant^ of ''Thejawic^'* 
"bsneictraordinarf piece of work. It b as true as fife itsdf, and yet irresMdfale m 
iu grip tqwo the reaider. I know n o thin g with whidt to coo yre it,eaccept Tolatoy^a 
• Resurrection.' " 

The title gives a ready doe to the porpoee of the book. " The Tom of die 
Balance " b a searching anid sweeping arraignment of American modes of administer- 
ing justice. The indictment b set forth in detail and particnlarity acquired throqgh 
years of living at first-hand contact with the sufferers firom man's inhumanity to 
man. The law itself b pot on trial here, and all who reach from nnder the law's 
mantle bUck bands to crush their fellows with injostioe. 

The Rainy Day. Tales from the Great Qty. By the 
Author of "A London Girl," etc. Second impression. 

8S.6CL 

The anonymoos author of Tales from the Great Cityhas already attained to 
high rqMite by means of '* A London Girl ** and " Closed Doors," in both of which 
hb unrelenting pen exposed the depths of misenr that underlie tlie so-called " life 
of Pleasure." In hb latest work, *' The Rainy Day," the author turns hb attention 



to the middle-class suburb as it existed in the eighties of last century, bdTore the 
_ * . . - .- jjm,^ -j-Q 

„ Konr, and to tlie student of 

Kainy Day " can be recommended with equal confidence. 



local idea wav completely absorbed by the spirit of mctropoUtanism. To the novel 
reader who demands a good storr, and to the student of^ social phenomena, " The 



The Glen o' Weeplnflf. By marjorib bowbn. 

Fourth impression. 6s. 

" Is a great improvement upon ' The Viper of Milan,' with which Miss Maijorie 
Bowen suddenly conquered a position for herself last year. The writer is on firm 
ground. It is our own history that^ she b playing with, and It b handled with far 
more confidence and power of conviction than a seasoned reader found in her Italian 
feast of bloodshed."— -Outlook. 

" Such a novel as thb might be placed not very far from those in whidi the 
Master of Historical Romance made such admirable use of Scottish history." — 
Scotsman. 

" Should serve to maintain the popularity, while it increases the reputation, of 
the author."— Tribune. 

"The only thing to be said about 'The Viper of Milan' and its brilliantly 
successful successor, ^The Glen o' WeefMng,' b that they carry one completely away. 
There is in this second novel every fine quality of its predecessor. It b an entire and 
complete success. "—Morning Leader. 

" As we be»n by saying, Miss Bowen has an assured future, and is something 
of a wonder. "—Daily Telegraph. 

" The author has a sense of style and a fertile imagination."— ATHENiSUM. 

CXtOn Manor. By Archibald Marshall. Author of 
*♦ Richard Baldock," etc. Fourth impression. 6s. 

" Better than any of its predecessors. . . .^ Captain Thomas Turner might well 
say of it— could he read a story of which he b a delightful part—' That's a capital 
oue 1 ' "—Daily TsLf graph. 

*' Few writers of the tiuy have the power of Mr. Marshall to ecchain interest 
ar.d yet to disregard conventional devices." — Bystander. 

" Will be read with pleasure from the first page to the last — and leave the reader 
still askiie for more."— Tribune. 

" By tar the best thing he has done. A novel which is not merely entertaining, 
bat sane, wh lesome and excellently observed — qualities by no means invariably 
'**^~ i combined in modem ficdon."— Punch. 



Privy Seal. By Ford Madox Hueffbr. Author of " The 

Fifth Queen," etc. 6s. 

"• Ptivy Seal ' is written with the same happy valiancy of language which made 
' The Fifth Queen ' so admirable, and the plan of the book is masterly. If you do 
not read Mr. Hueflfer's book you will miss a rare enjoyment." — Evening Nkws. 

"As for the desperate political intrigues, the by-plot, the fighting, the book's 
whole body and action, it is admirably done."— Daily News. 

World Without End. By Winifrbd Graham. Author 
of •• The Vision at the Savoy," etc. 68. 

* One of those books that haunt ! * World Without End ' has already attracted 
interest in high places, ^he incuraon of an intrepid Englishman into the forbidden 
Shrine of Mashad is one of the most amazing tales which a novelist has had to tell. 
The Eastern scenes are altogether admirable. * World Without End ' is the author's 
best work."— World. 

The Amateur Emigrants. By thos. Cobb. es. 

** Mr. Cobb has worked a capital idea into bis new novel, which is exceptionally 
bright and amusing." — Standard. 

Armlnel of the West. By John Trbvbna. Author 
of " A Pixy m Petticoats." 6s. 

" The author made an artistic success of his " Pixy in Petticoats," but this book 
b even better. . . . We cordially wish more power to Mr. Tre vena's elbow, and more 
books from his pen." — Field. 

*' Arminel reminds one of that f<»rmer pixy in her teasing, affectionate, plaguey 
ways." — Daily Mail. 

" I have read with great delight the second volume of the author of ' A Pixy 
in Petticoats,' whose name, now divulged, is John Trevena. To be fresh and 
unconventional, and yet to have Devonshure as jrour locale, is a notable feat, and in 
* Arminel of the Weat ' Mr. Trevena does this thing."— Bystander. 

" Mr. Trevena has given us a strong piece of work, marked at once by 
observation and fancy." — Daily Telegraph. 

" The novel is of great promise, and will delight many readers." — Tribune. 

"Wander with dainty Arminel through Devonshire lanes. You will end by 
loving her as we did." — Daily Chronicle. 

"The charm of the whole is that it displays the spirit of the moorland."— 
Athbnaum. 

The Artistic Temperament. By janb wardlb. 

6s. 

" Whoever Miss Jane Wardle may be, he or she has given us a really diverting 
story, the forerunner, we hope, of many others." — Daily Telegraph. 

** It is most mysterious suddenly to find a novel by an unknown woman, which 
appeals to one instantly as a very faithful picture of the very people one sits next to 
on the tops of omnibuses, dines with occasionally in suburl»n drawing>rooms, and 
meets at one's own special brand of club or studio. '—Tribune. 

"There is much good-natured satire and lively reading at the expense of 
Suburbia." — Morning Post. 

"It is safe to prophesy that Miss Wardle will be heard of again."— Daily Mail. 

A Bunch of Blue Ribbons. ByGBcMoRLBv. 

68. 

" Mr. George Morley has long since established a lasting claim upon all who are 
lovers of, or dwellers in. Warwickshire." — Birmingham Daily Mail. 

" It is probably safe to say that no other writer could have charged a story so full 
of the authentic and recognisable atmosphere of Warwickshire village life."— 
Birmingham Daily Post. 

" We can commend Mr. Morley's rural story on many counts, and we do.'* 
~Daily Mail. ^^ 

" This is a capital book to peruse amoui^ \.V» >m«A% «cA^«2A%\ ^^'^R»»i»^*^^3^«- 
very amusingly, and the scenery \s weW Aea(Ot\V»du' — Q\.qw«~ 



The Viper of Milan. lltU impresnon. UAMjomm* 

BowBN. eSb 

" Min Bowen is to be congratulated upon entering the ranks of oar firrio n t rtii 

with so itfong a piece of work ; a story for which a wide popularity n>ay confidertly 

be predicted. "— Tbucckafh. 

A Pixy in Petticoats. John trbvbna. ss. 

" * A Pixy in Petticoats ' is as good a story of Dartmoor as has been written these 
many moons.^*— Evening Standard. 

^* A glance at any chapter is almost as good as a breath of that breese which 
charges at you on the top of Hay or Yes Tor. — Bystandbk. 

CoiiUSiOn. Thomas Cobb. Ss. 

" ' Collusion ' has all the brightness and cleverness which might be expected of 
the author of ' Mrs. Erricker's Repuution.' "— Observer. 

Meriei of the Moors, r. e. vbrnbdb. s»- 

The author's first essay in fiction, " The Pursuit of Mr. Faviel," was universally 
commended for its sparklmg wit Though " Meriei of the Moors" is more in the 
narrative style and bristling with excitement, the lightness of touch remains. Mr. 
VernMe's career as an author should be assured by his latest novel. 



The Ivory Raiders, waltbr dalby. ss. 

*' Mr. Dalby's enthralling pages, of whose lively cobur, indubitably the result of 
a rare combination of first-hand experience and innate literary talent, no adequate 
notion can be given within the limits of a review." — Glasgow Herald. 

Mrs. Erriclcer's Reputation, thomas cobb. ss. 

*' We can safely predict that Mr. Cobb's Utest novel will be <me of the hits of the 
present season."— Liverpool Courier. 

The Fifth Queen, ford madox hubffbr. ss. 

"It is an ambitious theme which Mr. Huefier has taken, and we have 
NOTHING BUT CONGRATULATION for him on the resultant achievement ; 
this book further strengthens his position as ONE OF THE ABLEST OF THE 
YOUNGER WRITERS OF THE DAY. "— Daily Telegraph. 

Richard BaidOCiC Archibald Marshall. 6s. 

"Unlike nearly all other novelbts who appeal to the many, his work has 
qualities which commend it no less warmly to the few. The story of little Richard 
Baldock might almost have been written by the author of * David Copperfield.' "— 
Mr. Hamilton Fyfe in the Evening News. 

The House of MerriieeS. Archibald Marshall. 

68. 

" It is a pleasure to praise a book of this kind, and rare to find one in which a 
narrative of absorbing interest is combined with so many literary graoes." — Bookman. 

" The best mystery novel since Sir A. Conan Doyle's " Sign of Four.* "—Daily 
Graphic. 

'* Can recommend cordially and with confidence to those who like a really good 
story, well constructed and excellently told." — Punch. 

The Pursuit of Mr. Faviei. r. e. VBRNftDE. es. 

" Mr. VernMe is able, by his cleverness and wit, to keep up the interest of this 
chase frona start to finisli. He writes with just that light touch that is necessary. 
• . . Thb most amusing, welKwritten book ends exactly as such a book should 
end— with a gasp and a laugh and a de^e to read another story by Mr. Vernkde." — 
Academy, 



As Dust In the Balance. Mrs. h. h. pbnrosb. 

68. 

" Her work is a hundred times more genuine, more moving, stronger than most 
of that whidi wins a ready hearing. * As Dust in the Balance ' is a novel remarkable 
no less for finish than for strength. —Morning Leader. 

The Unequal Yoke. mrs. h. h. Penrose. 6s. 

*' Mrs. H. H. Penrose, who is one of the women novelists to be taken into serious 
account, has not written anything better worth reading than 'The Unequal 
Yoke.' . . . Mrs. Penrose is a oold thinker and a strong writer." — World. 

The Tower of 81 loam. mrs. hbnry graham. 6s. 

" This extremely readable and well*contrived novel should secure for its authoress 
a recognised position amongst the pleasantest of our writers of light fiction."— Daily 

TSLBGRAFH. 

Hugh Rendal : a Public School Story. Lionel 

Portman. 68. 

" I really do think this book of Mr. Portman's may be quite fairly compared with 
the greatest school story ever written. ... It sets before us both the merits and the 
faults of the public school system."— Mr. Hamilton Fypb in the Evening News. 

In Desert Keeplngf. Edmund Mitchell. 68. 

" A sincere and successful novel." — ^Times. 

" Full of exciting incident, but the fine character drawing saves it from the 
charge of sensationalism."— Glasgow Herald. 

Peace on Earth. Reginald Turner. 68. 

" The thorough originality, both in plot and treatment, of Mr. Turner's novel is 
its principal merit. ... A thoroughly fresh piece of work and a novel of marked 
power. It gives Mr. Turner a firm position."— Vanity Fair. 

The Countermine. Arthur Wenlock. 68. 

" Surely few more commendatory things can be said of any novel than may fairly 
be said of this one— that it makes you read whether you will or no."— Scotsman. 

A Captain of Men. e. anson more. 68, 

" The stor^ is exceedingly well written, and the characters are worked out with 
consummate skill. The style of the book makes it doubly interesting and enjoyable." 
—Dundee Courier. 

The Friendships of Veronica. Thomas cobb. 

68. 

" It is pleasant to be able to say that his latest work is a great improvement on its 
immediate predecessors." — Spectator. 

Kit's Woman. By Mrs. Havelock Ellis. 88. 6d. 

" I cannot weak too highly of Mrs. Havelock Ellis's latest sketch of Cornish 
village life, 'Kit's Woman.' In its way, this is a little work of genius."- 
Bystander. 

" As a character study of interesting types the book is an unqualified succesa." — 
Outlook. . ^^ 

"Mrs. Ellis's book is one o£ the &cies\. \3bam% -w^^oaN^ xwcKEcCci •a«X'«N»4^- - 
Wjestern Daily Mercury. 




My Cornish Nelffhbours. 

Ellis. ov> ««■■ 

*' This channing aod cfaancteristk Tolnme of ttocwt not only enbaaow MM* 

ElUi't alrauly ««ablbbed repatatioa as a finished artist in the oiost diUfcalt d^act- 

ment of fiction, bat it confirms her ri|^ to ftgaid Cornwall as peculiarly her own 

ptovinoe."— Glasgow Hskald. 

OlOSed Doors. Tales from the Great city. By the Author 
of '* A London Girl." 8s. Sd. 

By his previoas wotic the author at oooe esta bli s h e d a rmutatioo for dealing with 
the under-side of London life. "Closed Doors" is a social study of a still more 
subtle tvpe, and the intimate knowledge of men and things which the book reveals 
cannot (ail to incnase interest in the series. 

A London Girl. Tales from the Great city. Anon. 



*' Certain it b that the author of this pitiless tale is neither ordinary nor inex- 
perienced. ' Baby ' is a great creation. She leaps from theprinted page into lovely 
meiry life, and all througn she exetdses a spell over one."— Domdbb Advbstissk. 



In Life's Byways. C. S. Bradford. Ss. S<f. 

"They are tales of stirring incident, well worth relating, and their author has 
succeeded in the difficult task of keeping them free fiom all glamour and unreality." 



—Bookman. 



em BOOKS. 

(See also page 25 for Gift Books.) 

Sarah the Valiant. By Tbbodora Wilson Wilson. 
Author of " The Magic Jnjabes/' ** A Navvy from King's." 
etc. With 8 illustrations. 88. 6cl. 

The Truant Five. By Raymond Jacbbrns. Author of 
•' The New Pupil.'* etc. With 6 illustrations. 8s. 6cl. 

There is no present that is more aooepUble to a girl than a nice book ; yet how 
difficult it is to find exactly the right thing ! There are. of course, doxens of hooka 
published every autumn that are harmless enough, ana will, very possibly, afford 
a certain amount of pleasure for the moment to the average young lady — but the 
perfect book for girls must have so many qualities, mostly negadve, no doubt, but 
some positive as well. The perfect girl's book should not contain any mention of 
" things " (as Mr. Ford Bfadox Hueffer would say). Well, there are plentv that do 
not, but where such books fall short of i>erfection is that " grown>ups " nnd them 
dreadfully^ tedious to read aloud in the family circle. That Is what is wanted ; a book 
that will interest and amuse everybody ; if it comes up to that requirement it is 
certain to interest and amuse girls. 

Here are two books that everybody will like : " Sarah the Valiant," by Theodora 
Wilson Wilson, is full of entertainment ; the characters all live, and though pathos is 
never obtruded, the story is full of the tenderness of which the author has aheady 
shown herself to be possessed in " The Magic Jujubes." Raymond Jacberns's "The 
Truant Five" b equally certain to please. So graphically are the young people's 
wanderings described, that the staidest of aunu must feel the vagabond^pint QaHl 
Within her, though the common>sense denouement of the story can be rdied on as 
an infallible moril antidote. Both books axe >)eau^v\W \\\>3&xx«x«&^«n& iQd!^ ^^«k «t« 
irortA remembering : " Saiah the Valiant" and " T^ieTtvanlYVw.'* 

8 



The Book of Livini: Poets. Edited by waltbr 

Tbrrold. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d- net. 

It has been the fashion in literary circles of late to aver that modern poetry 
suffers neglect at the hand of the publisher. That contemporary verse is not alto* 

gethet unpatronised, however. Mr. Alston Rivers has already proved by the series of 
ttle volumes, all the work of living authors, that he has issued recently with success. 
That effort is now being followed up by a charming volume of upwards of 400 pages, 
beautifully bound and printed, entitled, " The Book of Living Poets." Every con. 
temporary poet of distinction, from whose pen verse has been recently published, is 
represented ; to name only a few, Swinburne, Thomas Hardy, Rudyard Kapling, 
and Alfred Noyes. 

The Slaves of Beifium. ByST.A.HARMBR. 2s.net 

The pitiable case of King Leopold's subjects in the Congo has distracted attention 
from the condition of his Belgian lieges. Mr. Harmer is not only intimate with 
Beleian affairs ; he has written from personal observation of the labouring classes and 
then environments in every district of the thickly populated little kingdom. What he 
has to say is set down in no sensational qpirit ; the book is rather a sober and serious 
exposition which should be read and read again by all who are earnestly concerned 
in the welfare of the universe. 

The Spirit of the People. By ford madox 

HuBFFBR. 6s. net 

Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer has been aptly described by a well-known critic as one 
of the most interesUng figures among present-day writers. Whether as a poet or as a 
writer of historical romance, he has always commanded respect, and the s^pearance 
of a new work in either direction is regarded as a literary event. It was, however, with 
"The Soul of London" and its companion volume, ** The Heart of the Country," 
that the critics' pens were at their busiest, and in his advertisement to the latter book 
the author made it known that a third " small projection of a view of modem life " 
might shortly be expected. This promise is now to be redeemed by the imminent 
publication of " The Spirit of the People." 

To vaunt the new and concluding volume of the series as more charming than its 
predecessors would be as absiu-d as it would he dbingenuous. It may, however, be 
mendoned that the value of '* The Spirit of the People " is peculiar. England, both 
as regards life in the metropolis and rural districts, has been subjected to the con- 
siderations of writers of almost every nationality. The English spirit has been 
diagnosed and analysed often enough. What makes Mr. Hueffer's new book so 
interesting is that it is written by an Englishman in one sense ; yet in another sense, 
scarcely an Englishman. The author's training has not been that of the average 
youth of the Established Church ; yet the book is instinct with reverence and 
affection for that Church. Unquestionably the reader will find the many pages 
devoted to the religious a^>ect of the English spirit highly instruaive ; though, in 
lighter vein, when dealing with Englishmen's sense of the proprieties, of their 
devotion to sports, and their hundred omer peculiarities, the author is no less engaging. 
From these remarks it will be judged that *' The Spirit of the People" makes a wide 
appeal ; its genial bonhomie and tolerance should ensure a favourable hearing. 

The Search for the Western Sea. By 

Lawrbncb J. BuRPBB. With large coloured map and 
numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo. 168. net. 

Mr. Buri>ee'8 volume, " The Search for the Western Sea," deals with some of 
the most exciting and most romantic episodes in the history of the exploration of 
North America. Mr. Burpee is librarian of the Public Library, Ottawa, and has 
had exceptional opportunities of obtaining access to original documents, the 
information contain^ in which has never before been published. For long after it 
was discovered that the North- West Passage could never be available as a route 
to the Pacific and to Eastern Asia, the belief was entertained that it might be 
possible by means of the great waterways and great lakes which cover Canada and 
the North Umt<4 Sutes to obtain a passage into the Pacific. It is the search for 
this passage with which Mr. Burpee's volume is largelv concerned, but in connec- 
tion with that, he covers much other ground dealing with the exploration of the^^eat 
rivers running into the Arctic Basin on the one hand and into the Pacific on the other ; 
so that the volume is really an adequate, interesting, and tnistworthjr hbtory of the 
exploration of the whole of Western Canada and the Northern United States. It 
is u this respect a companion to Dr. Dawson's volume on " The Basin of the St. 
Lawrence." Besides a complete hree map by Bartholomew of Central and Western 
Canada, it contains reproductions of various old contemporary maps and is mofuseW 
furnished with illustrations, many of them from cotwVtmv5^«r| x«KMt^'i>^ '^cS*. ^*^*^ 
are from photographs taken for t\xe purpose. TVw^ NoVoxafc ^^^^j^^'^^^^^^l^ 
most inteiesting narratives of cxp\oniUou tVvaX. Wvt\«Mv vo^J«^^^^^ ^'^^^ ^ 




Thomas Hood: His ufio and Times. ByWAtnit 

Jbrrold. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s« net. 

Though over sixty years have now elapsed since the death of Thomas Hood, it 
is not a little strange that only one attempt has been made to tell the story of his ufe 
with any fulness. The fate of his contemporaries, and indeed many successors, l»as 
not been Thomas Hood's : he is sdll regarded as a writer of comic verse that is above 
all competitors ; his share in the history of modem letters cannot be minimised ; and 
his personality was unusually attractive and lovable. Yet the ** Memorials of 
Thomas Hood," prepared by his son and daughter, and published b i860, re-issued 
ten years later with some excisions and with but few new features, is the only 
sustidned chronicle to which hith'uto the enquirer has been able to resort. Even in 
the later edition the first thirty«five years of Hood's short life were dismissed in sixty- 
seven pages, as against 400 pages devoted to his last eleven years, while much that is 
inacctuate is to m noticed throughout those earlier pages. It was^ therefore, a duty 
incumbent upon the Republic of Letters that some one, well equipped, should take 
up Uie task of writing a complete biography ; that Mr. Waiter Jerrold was well 
qualified for the undertaking has aheadv been made sufficiently evident. The 
book is beautifully produced, with suitable illustrations, including coloured plates 
and a photogravure plate. 



The Chase of the Wild Red Deer. By 

Charles Palk Collyns. With coloured frontispiece. 

6s.net. 

A new edition of Dr. Collyns' classic needs no apology, for the time has surjely 
come when the book should be published at a price that enables all lovers of nxnrting 
literature to number it among their possessions. The present volume includes a 
preface by the Hon. L. J. Bathurst, and a coloured fnmtispiece by Mr. Stuart. 



A Guide to the Foxhounds and Stagr- 

hounds of England. Being a new edition of the 
original book by *'Gelert," published 1849. Demy 8vo. 

8s. 6d. 

In these days of directories, there is no branch of sport which has not a complete 
reference book of its own. In 1849 the hunting world was quite unrepresented in 
this respect, and the publisher ventures to think that " Gelert's" attempt to supply 
the deficiency may be interesting enough to justify the issue of a new editicm. The 
book is accompanied by an introductory chapter containing certun comments on the 
text, and comparisons with the present conditions of the hunting world. 



The Human Harvest. By d. s. Jordan. 2s.net. 

As may be gathered from the title, the author m this book examines the Question 
of military selection and its effect on the human race. It is not a long book, but it is 
so full of shrewd common sense that on laying down the volume the reader will have 
acquired more food for meditation than many a work of hundreds of closely printed 
pages could supply. 



The Sieffe of the North Pole. dr. fridtjof 

Nansbn, In preparation. \%%»ta\.. 



The Contemporary Poets Series, imp. 

i6mo. 18« each net. 

A Ballad of Victory, and other Poems. By 

DoLLiE Radford. 

From inland, and other Poems. ByFoRDMADox 

HUBFFBR. 

Democratic Sonnets. W. M. Rossetti (2 vols.). 
Repose, and Other Verses. J. Marjoram. 

The Soul's Destroyer, and Other Poems. 

William H. Davies. 

Sealed Orders, and Other Poems. Walter 
Herries Pollock. 

The theory of the Editor and publishers of this series is that, whilst to-day there 
exbt a large body of excellent poets and a fairly considerable body of intelligent 
readers of poetry, there has not, of late years, been any very serious attempt made to 
bring the one into contact with the other. Hence an attempt to bring together a 
collection of small— as it were— samples of the works of poets of the most varied de- 
scription, ranging from the simple lyric to the definitely ^litical or the mere vers de 
soctet/, published in the cheapest possible manner that is consonant with a dignified 
appearance and a sufficient amount of advertisement to bring the venture before the 
notice of the Public. 



Ten Years of Looomotive Progress. By 

George Montagu. Demy 8vo. 50 illustrations. 6s. net. 

" Mr. Montagu has happily combined a good deal of useful technical knowledge 
with his popular treatment of the subject, and we congratulate him on a umely book 
which will serve to remind the public of what we owe to railway engineers. It has 
numerous illustrations of all the locomotive types." — Says The Spectator. 

" On such a subject as this it is not easy to write for the general reader without 
bewildering him in places with technicalities, but the author has achieved his sum of 
producing a popular semi-technical work describing a remarkable movement." — 

Says Mr. H. G. Archer in The Tribune. 



The Soul of London. By ford Madox Hueffer. 
Imp. i6mo. 6s- net. 

" It is long since we came across a more attractive collection of essays on any 
subject, and the author is to be heartily congratulated on his success." — Thb 
Morning Post. 

"'The Soul of London,' published to-day, is the latest and truest image of 
London, built up out of a series of brilliant negations that together are more 
hauntingly near to a composite picture of the city than anj^thing we have ever seen 
before. , . ."—The Daily Mail. 

" Londoners should read this book ; and even more certainly should countrymen 
and denizens of provincial cities read it." — The Standard. 

"There have been many books on London, written by lltexas^ '°^^^"^^*^^L, 
ticians, reformers. But no one has ac\i\«v«dL ot »x\fcXDgA.rA N»\sax NsviSaa. ^««^»- 
Mr, HudTer has done with power and fiut \u&\iC*»'X.."— 'Itvo. t>Ka-H ^^bh^* 




W. M. THACKERAY. 

The New Sketch Book. Being Essays now first 
collected from the Foreii^n QuarUrly, and edited with an 
Introdnction by Robert S. Garnett. Demy 8vo. 

7s. 6cL net. 

The undoubted authenticity of " The New Sketch Dook" has been conceded by 
every critic whose expert knowledge makes bisjkidgment of value. Mr. W. ll 
Courtney, in the Daily TBLSCKArH, says : — '* The world is to be heartily coa- 
gratulated on having obtained the opportunity, which Mr. Gamett's editorial care 
has given it, of READING NEW SPECIMENS OF THACKERAY'S LIGHT 
WIT, RAPIER.LIKE DEXTERITY, AND CURIOUSLY INDIVIDUAL 
STYLE." " No true admirer of the larger Thackeray," says Mr. Walter Jenold 
in The Tribune, '* but will welcome this book, and widi to turn to it himadf and 
read the essay now identified with the honoured name." "The publication of the 
book is beyond all cavil justified " (Daily Ciironiclb). '* Mr. Gamett's editorial 
introduction is admirable, and for his labours we have nothing but praise " (Timbs). 
** We must congratulate Mr. Robert Garnett on a discoveiy which it is surprising 
that no one haul made before, and on the sound critical introduction whidi he 
prefixes to these delightful essays" (Academy). '* Lovers of Thackeray need have 
no heutation in ^laang on their shelves, in company with the master's other wridogs 
of the same fugiuve order" (Wobu>X "Here is his New Sketch Book gathered 
together with in^ired industry by Mr R. S. Garnett. . . . Mr. Punch places it in 
his archives with reverence." (P(7NChX 

SUNDAY MORNING TALKS TO THE CHILDREN. 

Spring: Blossoms and Summer Fruit. 

John Byles. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt. Is, Gcl. net. 

The Le^^end of St. Mark. John byles. crown 

Svo. Cloth, gilt. 1S.6d.net. 

'* We can scarcely praise too highly the beauty and exquisite nmplicity of these 

talks." — LiTBRARY WORLD. 

"Each address is a model of simple excellence, being brief, thoughtful^ 
attractive, and very much to the point."— Church Sunday School Magazine. 

The Heart of the Country. By ford madox 

HuBFFBR. Imp. i6mo. 5s* net. 

"We have had 'Country* books of the most varied character, from that of 
Gilbert White to those of Richard Jefferies ; but Mr. Hueffer has taken a new and 
interesting line of his own, and his really beautiful work will assuredly make him 
many friends."— Thb Daily Tblegraph. 

'^ There may be several opinions on the unity of the book ; there can only be 
one, and that ENTHUSIASTICALLY ADMIRING about the parts of which it is 
composed."— Thb World. 

"There are not many men writing English just now who have the talent— or 
will be at the pains— to turn out sentences and piragraphs so pleasing in texture 
and design as the sentences and paragraphs of Mr. Huefier . . . who b an 
accomplished artist in the handling of words." — Sunday Sun. 

The Small House: Its Architecture and 

Surroundinn^S. Arthur Martin. Crown Svo. 
Illustrated. 2S. net. 

" ' The small house ' within the meaning of the title-page ii> not exactly a work- 
man's cottage. It is one designed for gentlefolk. How very charming and dedrable 
such a house may be made Is shown by some of the Ulu&tnvuoos that accompany the 
volume, "-Glasgow Hbrald. 



The Turk in the Balkans, x. comyn platt. 

Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Abyssinia : The Ethiopian Raiiway and 

the Povirers. T. L. Gilmour. is. net. 

Suffffestions for the Better Govern Ins: 

of India. Sir Frederick S. P. Lely, C.S.I., K.C.I.E. 

Is. 6d. net. 

Tho Siory of ExalorBtlon SoHesm 

A Complete History of the Discovery of the Globe from 
the Earliest Records up to the present time. Edited by 
J . Scott-Keltie, LL. D. . Sec. R . G.S. Demy 8vo. 

Price, per Volume, 7s. 6d« net. 
The reception which every item of " The ^tory of Exploration " has met with 
at the hands of both the public and press is due to the fact that while each story 
is told in a manner likely to interest the general reader, it is at the same time sought 
to provide the student with a serious and trustworthy historv of exploration, and 
with a summary of our knowledge of each region dealt wiui. . A vast amount of 
information is condensed within a comparatively small compass, voluminous records 
collated and the results brought together in a concise and readable form. 

Each volume of the sene-^ is complete and tnde[>endent in itself, and is sold 
separately. The books are, however, publbhed in uniform style and binding, and 
the entire series^ when '^mplete, will form what may be called a biographical history 
of the exploration of the world. Beginning with the earliest journeys of which 
records exist, and carrying their narratives down to the most recent discoveries, the 
several authors of the works that have so far appeared have told their allotted stories 
fully and with the utmost historical accuracy. 

"The motto of those responsible for this invaluable series is 'Thorough.' How 
they are produced at this low price is a mystery to us." — War Office Times, 

The Penetration of Arabia, d. g. hogarth, 

M.A. With over Fifty Illustrations and Maps ; and also 
two large Maps in Colour by J. G. Bartholomew. 

" It is a Itterarv, scientific, and^ we may add^ a political gain to be placed in 
possesion of a standard work describing the exploration of Arabia. — The Athbn jstJM. 

** Mr. Hogarth rises to true eloquence, and speaks with freedom and mastery. 
There is strength and justice, moreover, in his judgments of men. It is the first 
effective competitor that has appeared to Carl Ritter's discussion of Arabian geo- 
graphy, now some fifty years old." — Thb Timbs.^ 

'* A Summary — luminous and exact — of the literature of travel in that part of the 
world. ... A scholarly survey of adventurous, though tardy, geographical 
research."— The Standard. 

The Siesre of the South Poie. The story of 

Antarctic Exploration. Dr. H. R. Mill, LL.D., D.Sc. 
With over Seventy Illustrations from Photographs, Charts 
and Drawings; and a large Coloured Map by J. G. 
Bartholomew. 

*' Dr. Mill writes with spirit as well as erudition ; and his book b not only a 
larger monument of learning, but also a more entertaining composition than the works 
on the same topic of Herr Fricker and Mr. Balch."— The Times. ^ 

** The author is a man of science who has the rare gift of making difficult things 
clesur to the unscientific mind, and nothing could be better than his explanations of 
the importance of observations in the Antarctic to a true theory of terrestrial 
maenetism. . . . The accounts of most of the earlier voyages are out of print 
and only to be f )und in great libraries ; and Dr. Mill has done excellent services by 
relating these voyages in detail, and illustrating them copiously by maps and engrav< 
ings."— The ATHBNiBUM. 

"The present volume is a triumphant demonstration of his literary insight 
and skill, for while makine no sacrifice of scientific accut««r^ ^ Vi^ Vsuk ^x^Sk^xtsucA. -«. 
narrative of Antarctic expTorauon vrVvxdi m\\ Vwnaxvaxt ^^vo!^5»swsQ»-'tf5oR(^^^J«' 
sure as it will instruct the serloxis studewl oi ^o\»x «\^«t^vsa^^* — \Kss»s9va^^«5. , 
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ThB Story of Exploration SorloB s 

Flirt hOr IndiSU Being the Story of Exploration from the 
Earliest Times in Burma. Malaya, Siam and Indo-China. 
Hugh Clifford. C.M.G.. Author of " In Court and Kam- 
pong," •• Studies in Brown Humanity," etc., etc. With 
Forty-eight Illustrations from Drawings, Photographs and 
Maps ; and two large Maps in Colour by J. G. Bartho- 
lomew. 

" Those who denre to gain a better knowledge of the past and present history of 
exploration in India cannot do better than read this excellent book.'^THB Fibld. 

" \11 that has been written and published Mr. Clifford has industriously 
examined and collated, and he has arranged it in consecutive narratix-es, aboundiiug 
in dramatic episodes or exciting incidents. The story b as intricate as it as 
interesting."— Thb Westminster Gazbttb. 

" Another volume in this most excellent series. Mr. Clifford has produced a 
thoroughly readable, trustworthy and fascinating book, well indexed and w«ll 
illustrated."— Thb Academy. 

The St. Lawrence Basin and its Border- 
lands. Dr. S. E. Dawson, LittD., F.R.S.C. With 
Forty-eight Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs ; 
and a large Coloured Map by J. G. Bartholomew. 

" In its pages the reader will find a mass of information which he could only 
collect for himself by years of studv ; he will also receive great assistance from the 
reproduction of maps with which the book is furnished ; while the illustrations will 
enable him to form a very good idea of this portion of the Canadian Dominion, both 
as regards its past and present condition. In conclusion, we would asain call the 
attention of our readers to this valuable series of works. They are all written by 
men who are undoubted authorities on the different countries they describe, they 
are all furnished with maps, nicely illustrated, and should find a place on the 
shelves of every well-regulated library." — The Field. 

" The story of the discovery and exploration of the north-eastern part of the 
continent of North America, a story peculiarly rich in historical, geographicAl, and 
adventurous interest, has been told once more, and told very fully and well by 
Dr. S. E. Dawson . . . whose narrative, as a whole, does comjdete and earful 
justice to every aspect of a story of progressive exploration as replete with varied 
mterest and moving adventure as any in the history of the world."-— The World. 

" He is writing a geographical rather than a political history, and, incidentally, 
demonstrates how mteresting that can be made." — Thb Standard. 

The IMile Quest, a Record of the Exploration of the 
Nile and its Basin, by Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G.. 
KC.B. With over Seventy Illustrations from Drawings 
and Photographs by the Author and by others. Maps by 
J. G. Bartholomew. 

"The record of the quest could not fail to be a fascinating story. Sir Harry 
Johnston has done a useful service in setting forth the often tangled results of African 
exploration in a clear narrative." — Thb SrscTATOR. 

" Few men are better fitted than Sir Harry Johnston to tell^ the Ule of ' The 
Nile Quest] He traces the routes of successive travellers, prefacing each narrative 
with brief biographical sketches. . . . He holds the balance with judicial im- 
partiality, and vindicates some unjustly discredited reputations. ... It u singularly 
attractive, and some of his descriptions of scenery and the native races may We with 
the best of the extracts from the works of eloquent travellers."— The Times. 

"We know of no book in which the whole history of Nile exploration, from 
the earliest times up to the very latest discoveries in the Sobat and Bahr-el-Ghazel 
regions, is narrated so fully and accurately as \t U \vex«."— Tu^ Miwkckbster 

GUARDIAN. 



Tibet the Mysterious. ByCoLSiRXHos. holdich. 

K.C.M.G., K.C.I.E.. C.B. With Fifty Illustrations from 
Photographs and Charts, and a large Coloured Map. 

" It is a story full of notable and romanUc episodes, and it is brilliantly narrated 
by Sir Thomas Holdich, who gives, moreover, graphic descriptions of the country 
itself and its people. No more fascinating book on Tibet has appeared." — Truth, 

" Deserving of the warmest recognition." — Birmingham Post. 

" Every page of his book bears witness to the thoroughness of his methods, and 
there are several maps which will be of great value to geographical students. "~ 
Dundee Courier. 

" Most of those who read the volume on the exploration of Tibet, by Sir Thomas 
Holdich, will agree that it takes the first place for interest of narrative and ability of 
compilation in the whole stnti.*'— Daily Mail. 

" Altogether indispensable to the serious student of Tibet the Mysterious." — 
Daily News, 

Rlocrs's Popmar 6irt Booics^ 

The Pinafore Library, crown i6mo. 

Per Set in Case. 2s. 6cl. net. 

The time is ripe for a novelty in children's books, and the "Pinafore Library" 
is altogether a fresh depsurture. Here are five del ghtful little volumes, all written 
by authors of repute, which, while full of fascination for the j^ungest child, possess 
undeniable literary distinction. The bright and attractive appearance given to 
these little books by the artistic pictorial paper boards, and the delicately executed 
and fanciful end-papers cannot fail to enhance the merits of this series. 

Christina's Fairy Book. Ford Madox Hubffbr. 

The Travellltiflf Companions. 

Lady Margaret Sackvillb. 

Highways and Byways in Fairyland. 

Arthur Ransoms. 
The Fairy Doll. Netta Syrbtt. 

Who's Who in Fairyland. . Annb Pynb. 

Wiiiie Westinsrhouse Edison Smith. The 

Boy Inventor. By Frank Cranb. 

Littie Sammy Sneeze. By winsor mcCay. two 

new and amusing flat books in which the pictures tell the 
story. Each 3s. 6d. net. 

The Zoo ; a ecamper. By Walter Emanuel. With 
Illustrations by John Hassall. Is. net. 

The iVIaS^iC Jujubee. By Theodora Wilson Wilson, 

Author of *• Our Joshua," etc. With eight illustrations by 

- J. W. Hammick. 3s. 6d. 

The Guide to Fairy iand. written and illustrated 
by Dion Clayton Calthrop. Crown 4to. 5s. net. 

The Faery Year. By g. a. b. Dewar. ^^6 ^^, t^«sv>^ 

8vo, with eight illastraUoiv&. "V^«>^^>.* 
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miscellaneous PuDllcatioiis* 



Peter Binney. Under^^raduate. Archibald 

Marshall. A 'Varsity Story. ^ 



Siffns of the Times, or the Hustlers' 

Almanac for 1907. By the Authors of " Wisdom 
"while you Wait." Profusely Illustrated. Is. net. 

Sessional : Biff Ben Ballads. By the Authors 

of '* The Great Crusade.** Illustrated. Is. net. 

Change for a Halfpenny. By the Authors of 

" Signs of the Times." Profusely Illustrated. Is. net. 

Mixed Maxims, or Proverbs of the Pro- 
fessor. By MoNTB Carlo. Illustrated. 2s. 6cl. net. 

More Cricket Son^s. norman gale. imp. i6mo. 

2s. net. 

Home Made History. Hansard Watt. imp. i6mo. 

Illustrated. 2s- Gd. net. 

The Polo Annual for 1908. Edited by l. v. l. 

SiMMONDS. Is. net 




THE LADY OF "OUR VILLAGE.' 
One of Thomas Hooets Drawings, 
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